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THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1951 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
Tue CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden presiding. 

Present: Senators Hayden, Eliender. H Hill, McClellan, Cordon, 
Knowland, Thye, Ecton, and McCarthy. 

Senator Haypen. The committee will come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND Epvucationan Activities 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; CHARLES M. HULTEN, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER; UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM; FOY D. KOHLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING; CARLISLE HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY; GEORGE Q. HERRICK, CHIEF, FACILITIES BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING; WILLIAM L. 
GRENOBLE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF; JAMES 
THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, OPERATIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING DIVISION; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET 
OFFICER 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator Haypen. Before proceeding with the oral testimony of the 
witnesses, I shall insert in the record at this point the amendments 
requested and the justification for their request. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, April 10, 1951. 
Hon. KennetH McKE tar, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR McKELLaR: Reference is made to H. R. 3587, a bill making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, as reported 
by the House Committee on Appropriations. The items submitted to Congress 
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for consideration in connection with this bill of interest to this Department are 
as follows: 





| | 

eee House | Restora- 

H. Doo. Item —— | committee | tions re- 
No. | | * | allowances quested 


— —— enemas egingeemen 


Salaries and expenses, American seetions, International | | 
Commissions, 1951 $36, 500 | $36, 500 


Department of State Building in “New York (no year) ed A SPI Aa Sn cncaccvdan 
| International Information and Educational Activities (no | 


year) | 97, 500,000 | 9, 533, 939 | $87, 966, 061 
12; 500,000 | 5, 000, 000 


Salaries and expenses, American Sections, International Commissions, 1951.— 
This item was reported by the House committee in accordance with the estimate 
submitted, and it is hoped that it will receive Senate approval. 

Department of State Building in New York (no year).—This item was dis- 
approved by the House committee and the following is an excerpt from the report 
ef the committee (p. 8): 

“The request for the additional sum of $1,470,000 to acquire and remodel a 
building in New York City for the use of the United States information and edu- 
cational program is disallowed. Testimony from both the Department of State 
and the General Services Administration was to Lane effect that they no longer 
deemed it advisable to purchase or acquire the New York Furniture Exchange 
Building upon which this request was based. When a suitable building is 
located which can be purchased or acquired and firm figures are available, the 
committee will receive further testimony in regard to this matter.” 

Postponement of this item has been agreed to by the Department with the 
understanding that further testimony will be given the committee for consid- 
eration when a suitable building is located which can be purchased or acquired. 

International information and educational activities (no year) ; international 
children’s welfare work, 1951.—With respect to these two items it is requested 
that your committee give consideration to the restoration of the reductions made 
by the House committee. There is attached a memorandum stating each of 
the amendments desired, by page and line of the bill as reported to the House, 
and discussing briefly the necessity for each. 

Such additional information as you or the members of your committee may 
wish will be supplied at the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRL HUMELSINE, Deputy Under Secretary, 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
(House bill, p. 5) 


(House hearing, p. 2 
petimate 97, 500, 000 
Appropriations for. lf 51: 
Rane Me, a ne ae ee eee ee 
Supplemental nct; 195low. si lk. . 68, 855, 850 
Foreign currency (counterpart funds) 15, 212, 000 
Prior year balance available in 1951 8, 592, 748 
——- 120, 360, 598 


House allowance (a reduction of $87,966,061 in the estimate)_ 9,533,939 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: ‘ 

1. Page 5, line 19, strike out “$9,533,939,” and insert “$97,500,000,” the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $87,966,061. 

2. Page '5, line 21, strike out “$50,821,939,” and insert “$139,788,000,” increas- 
ing the limitation by $88,966,061 which includes $1,000,000 previously reserved 
under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


In the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, $41,288,000, the full amount of 
the budget request at that time, was allowed for “Establishment of radio facili- 
ties.” It was then represented that this amount plus $3,399,184 previously pro- 
vided, would be sufficient to complete construction of seven certain radio con- 
struction projects designated as Able, Baker, East, Dog, Cast, John, and Jade. 
The present supplemental budget request in the amount of $97,500,000 includes 
the sum of $9,533,959 represented to the committee as being required to meet 
price and cost increases to complete these facilities. The remainder of the 
requested $97,500,000 (plus $1,000,000 previously placed in reserve under sec. 
1214) was asked for construction of 13 additional radio facilities. 

Testimony before the committee indicated that lack of proper plannjng, poor 
management, and avoidable delays in the execution of plans and contracts have 
been considerable factors occasioning the necessity of the request for over 
$9,500,000 additional for the above projects for which $44,687,184 in appropria- 
tions have already been made. 

The testimony also indicated that all of the sites for the requested 13 new 
and additional facilities for which $88,966,061 was requested, have not as yet 
been selected. In fact, the committee was informed that no definite determina- 
tions have yet been made as to the countries in which some of these proposed 
facilities would be located. It was further testified that a number of these 
planned facilities might be located on ships, although, on questioning, the com- 
mittee was given only vague and incomplete estimates of the number and the 
costs of such facilities as compared with land installations. Field tests of the 
transmitters proposed for the planned facilities have not as yet been made. 
Such tests are now scheduled to be made this month. The material submitted to 
the committee in support of the estimate lacked definiteness and was so devoid 
of specific data that it could not be considered a plan of action. 

The so-called Voice of America has received the support of this committee 
since its inception. The committee fully believes in a strong, effective Voice of 
America. It feels that there is a great need for combating the insidious propa- 
ganda emanating from the Kremlin by making the truth available to those 
behind the iron curtain and to mankind the world over. It wholeheartedly be- 
lieves that, properly managed and directed, the Voice of America is the best 
medium for accomplishment of a campaign of truth that has yet been conceived. 
However, the committee must say that it is very much disappointed in the 
accomplishments and progress made to date. Mismanagement and poor planning 
with regard both to the engineering and to the administrative phases of the 
program have cost valuable time as well as dollars, 

In view of the foregoing facts, the committee is including only the amount 
$9,533,989 in this bill to permit completion of the seven projects previously 
authorized and for which considerable sums have already been expended or 
obligated. It hopes that the Department will exert every effort to complete 
these projects at the earliest possible date, take the necessary steps to over- 
come the weaknesses set forth in this report, and return to the Congress as soon 
as possible with a more intelligent and better planned program. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood, has requested a statement herein 
that he favors allowance of the full $97,500,000 budget estimate. 

Action of the House Appropriations Committee in reducing the estimate for 
construction of radio facilities from $97,500,000 to $9,533,939 denies the Depart- 
ment funds to undertake construction of the remaining units in a ring of radio 
transmitters designed to assure coverage by the Voice of America of all vital 
areas of the world and to overcome jamming by the U. S. S. R. These units are 
a part of a plan which was developed initially approximately 3 years ago and to 
which the best governmental and private radio engineering research facilities 
available have been applied. As testimony given before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee reveals, the engineering soundness of the Department’s plan 
has been carefully reviewed and approved by top scientists in the field, including 
those of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Details of design and 
engineering specifications are completed, 

Transmitters of the type required for these facilities had never been built 
prior to the construction of project Jade, for which funds were appropriated 
in fiscal year 1950. A great deal of research and experimentation on the part 
of the radio industry of the United States was required to overcome the many 
technical problems involved. These problems have been resolved and the first 
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transmitter has been built. Subsequent units, based on the design of Jade, are 
now known to be engineeringly sound in all details. 

The physical location of radio transmitters overseas involves many political 
problems since, in most instances, negotiations with other governments are 
involved. ‘The desired locations, from a radio engineering point of view, for all 
of the overseas transmitters are known and were identified to the House Appro- 
priations Committee. In most instances, the Department has reasonable expecta- 
tion of its ability to obtain a site in the general area of these locations. Final 
selection of specific sites necessarily involves complicated and sensitive negotia- 
tions with other governments. Formal negotiations cannot be undertaken effec- 
tively before the project has been approved by the Congress and the necessary 
funds apprupriated. 

The Department originally planned to spread the construction of the remaining 
13 units of the radio ring over a period of several fiscal years. As the result 
of international developments and the critical relationship of these facilities 
to national defense, the Department was directed by the President and the 
National Security Council to advance its time schedule and to request an im- 
mediate appropriation of funds for completion of the entire project. 

It is respectfully requested that the full estimate be restored. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY BUDGET 


Senator Haypen. Does this budget relate solely to materials? 

Mr. Barrett. This is solely a capital outlay budget. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypeNn. Suppose we let Mr. Barrett read his statement 
and then we will ask our questions afterwards. I think that would 
save time. You may proceed. 

. Mr. Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it will save time 
if I can give a fairly detailed statement putting this complex picture 
in perspective. 

Senator Corvon. Do you have a copy? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR RADIO FACILITIES 


First I think I should clarify, as you mentioned, because there 
has been considerable misunderstanding—I should emphasize this is 
exclusively a capital investment budget solely for the construction 
of very major radio facilities. It is not concerned with funds for 
the operation of the United States information and educational ex- 
change program or even with the production of radio programs. 
There is a relationship between facilities and the carrying out in the 
most effective way of the campaign of truth as authorized in 46 
languages on radio by the Congress last summer. 

This particular budget is concerned only with capital investment 
for radio facilities. 


NEW PROJECTS DISAPPROVED BY HOUSE 


Second, Mr. Chairman, as you know, the House, on the recom- 
mendation of its subcommittee and then the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, has approved the amounts in this budget required for the 
completion of projects already under way, but has disapproved all 
the new projects for which we ask. Frankly, that action came as 
a considerable surprise to us since the underlying concept of the 
entire radio facilities plan had been presented to the Congress dur- 
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ing our hearings on our supplemental budget last summer and pre- 
sumably approved by the granting of appropriations for approxi- 
mately the first third of the facilities construction involved. I must 
say I am prepared to confess it was probably because of too great 
reliance on that background that we somehow failed to present to 
the House committee enough testimony to convince it of the imme- 
diate necessity for the speeded- up completion of what has been known 
as the ring plan of radio installations. 

So I am very glad to have a chance to present in full the facts 
to this committee. In the interest of accomplishing this, Mr. Chair- 
man, you have been good enough to indicate the committee would 
be glad to hear not only me and my colleagues from the State Depart- 
ment, but also outside witnesses who will “be able to contribute to the 
over-all picture. 


HISTORY OF PROJECT 


Third, Mr. Chairman, I should like to review briefly the history of 
this project. Essentially it grows out of the necessity for countering 
the Riercdin’ S aggressive post w ar policies in psychological warfare 
against the United States and the United States interests throughout 
the world. This has involved constant expansion of the Soviet Union’s 
propaganda media and operations to combat our effectiveness in the 
free world. It involved the initiation in April 1949 by the Soviet of 
a colossal jamming campaign designed to keep the Voice of America’s 
message from the Soviet people. When the Soviets started that ac- 
tivity, the immediate reaction of the Department of State, and that 
was before I was here, was toward the development of means by 
which to combat or circumvent the jamming campaign’s effects, both 
immediately and in the future. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RING PLAN 


In the field of immediate measures I think the committee has long 
since been made aware of such highly technical devices as mass 
transmissions by ourselves and other nations broadcasting, for exam- 
ple, to Russia in Russian at the same time, the employment of so- 
called critical frequencies and use of a clipper technique that was 
davelagad by the Chief of Engineering of our Facilities Branch. 
Of long-time significance, however, was the speeding ae of the 
Departinent’ s planning for a truly powerful Voice of America. That 
led to the rapid development of this so-called Ring plan for a world- 
wide system of 14 strategically located high powered relay bases 
which would be fed through equally high powered origination sta- 
tions situated in the United States. Such a system should, when 
completed, greatly reduce the size and number of areas in which jam- 
ming tactics are at all effective. It anne literally blast the Voice of 
America through to all critical area 

That is the concept that has weg known as the ring plan and our 
chief engineer will be glad to explain that in more detail later. I 
might say our engineers s have checked both the feasibility of this plan 
from an engineering point of view and its general applicability to 
the entire problem with which we are faced with outstanding engi- 
neering and electronics consultants in the Government, in private 
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industry and in scientific institutions. Many of those who have been 
checked on it are listed in the transcript of the House. hearings. 


TOTAL COST 


Mr. Chairman, as it became clear that this concept of our carrying 
our messages by radio in critical areas was sound, a request for an 
appropriation to cover a part of the equipment involved was pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget in May 1950. At that time it was 
envisaged that the program would be developed over a period of three 
fiscal years. The first request presented by the President last summer 
or late last spring was in the amount of $41,288,000 and represented 
approximately one-third of the total cost of the equipment and con- 
struction involved in this entire ring plan. It was intended to request 
the remaining two-thirds of the total sum in the course of two fol- 
lowing fiscal years. 

The Bureau of the Budget and others concerned concurred in that, 
and the request for that initial amount was consequently presented 
to the House and Senate during the summer of 1950, was approved by 
the House and Senate and was signed by the President in late Septem- 
ber. I believe it was September 29, 1950. 

Meanwhile an important thing happened. In the course of its 
duty to consider the over-all security of the United States, the Na- 
tional Security Council had been working to provide the most effective 
military, political, economic, and psychological measures to meet the 
threat to national security that was high lighted by the Communist 
aggression in Korea, Those measures were deemed by the Council 
to be mutually dependent. The psychological phases were designed to 


develop maximum effect from the military, from the agers and 


from the economic phases. They were designed especially to develop 
psychological resistance on both sides of the iron curtain to further 
expansion of the influence of Soviet communism. So the National 
Security Council, noting the urgency of the existing situation, recog- 
nized the need of early progress in the psychological field as in 
other fields, and called upon us for a speed-up. The President, 
therefore, called for maximum speed in completion of the rig plan 
well ahead of the original schedule. 

At the time of that consideration of the problem by the Security 
Ceuncil the State Department had been preparing to present to the 
Bureau of the Budget as part of its budget for 1952 a request for 
the funds required for the next scheduled phase in the developement 
of the ring plan; that is, for phase two of the three phases. It was 
then, however, that the President directed that the recommendations 
of the National Security Council be carried out with the utmost speed, 
with the result that the schedule of our program of facilities develop- 
ment had to be stepped up enormously. 

The 1951 ee budget, which now is before you, was pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget on February 6, 1951, and sent to 
the Congress by the President, I believe, on March 5, 1951. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION AND EXTENT OF EXPANSION OF PROGRAM TO DATE 


Fourth, I think I should report very briefly to you on how we 
have done with respect to the facilities program to date. I want to 
say in that connection that the Congress has, in my opinion, shown it 
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was very foresighted in providing the instruments with which to do 
this job by making available appropriations for radio facilities, $1,- 
600,000 in 1948, $4,000,000 in 1949, $10,475,000 in 1950 and then $41,- 
288,000 as the first phase of this ring plan in 1951. The effect of that 
series of appropriations has been that the international network of 
facilities of the Voice of America had been regularly expanding and 
that the American story had been delivered with increasing effective- 
ness. The degree of its effectiveness I think is attested by the enormous 
efforts of the Soviet Union not only to jam out the signal from iron- 
curtain areas but greatly to expand its own anti-American propa- 
ganda outside the Soviet orbit, notably in the Middle East and Far 
East. 


BROADCASTS ON MACARTHUR INCIDENT 


Senator Knowxtanp. I would like to ask at this point whether you 
would furnish to the committee, and if possible today, the broadcasts 
from last Tuesday, relating to the MacArthur incident, both to Europe 
and to the Far East ? 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir. There were two requests from Mem- 
bers of Congress for that already. We will have to have duplicate 
copies run off. That will be the only delay. 

(The information requested has been filed with the committee.) 

Senator ELLeENpER. Have you given the total amount that has al- 
ready been spent for these facilities? 

Mr. Barrerr. You mean already appropriated and spent ? 

Senator Extenper. Yes. 

Mr. Barrerr. I have given the appropriation. 

Senator ELLenper. But the total is about $44,000,000; is it not ? 

Mr. Barrerr. The total to date for these facilities is $1,600,000 
in 1948, 

Senator Corpon. The next time you come up I hope you have a 
copy of your statement ready for us, because it is impossible to follow 
this kind of a statement, to go back and forth, if you do not have a 
statement in front of you. It is taking twice as much time here today 
as it would otherwise. 

Mr. Barrerr. I will have copies run off. 

Senator Corpon. It will be too late then. The total, $1,600,000, was 
what period / 

Mr. Barrert. In 1948. 

Senator Corpon. Is this construction ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.Lenper. All this is for construction ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; $4,000,000 in 1949, $10,475,000 in 1950, and 
$41,288,000 in 1951. 

Senator Ex.tenper. I presume that in asking for these various 
amounts from year to year you had a plan in mind? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 


PROJECT ONE-THIRD COMPLETED 


Senator ELtenper. How much of that plan has been completed up 
to the moment? 

Mr. Barrett. Approximately one-third has been completed or is 
in process of completion. 
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Senator Exxenver. With the amount of funds you now have avail- 
able, how much of the whole plan would be completed, that is, with 
the $41,000,000, $10,000,000, $4,000,000, and $1,000,000 4 

Mr. Barrett. One-third would be —— 

Senator Extenper. What good would that one-third be unless you 
got more money to complete it ? ; 

Mr. Barrerr. The plan is so developed that the part now being 
finished, this one-third, is useful alone but reaches its maximum 
usefulness if the entire ring plan is completed. 

Senator Ex.tenper. What connection is there between what you 
have now and what you expect to do in the future with the money 
you are asking for? Is it enlarging what you have or spreading? 

Mr. Barrett. It is completion of a ring of transmitters designed 
to penetrate every area of the iron curtain and to put particular 
emphasis on so-called medium wave, which is the kind of radio we 
have here as opposed to short wave. 


COST TO COMPLETE PLAN 


Senator Ettenper. How much do you say it will require to com- 
plete the plan originally presented to the Congress ! 

Mr. Barrerr. $97,000,000. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean more? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I think perhaps we can save time if we let the 
gentleman continue to give us a general statement. 

Mr. Barrert. I should like to apologize for not having copies. 
I must explain it is only because I just got back yesterday afternoon 
from London. 


SOVIET JAMMING ACTIVITY 


I mentioned the intense Soviet jamming activity. I have learned 
only in the last few days that in its efforts to combat our effectiveness 
the Kremlin has now copied some of our own radio-operations tech- 
niques. Beginning this month Moscow is using medium-wave trans- 
mitters in Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania 
to relay its hate and propaganda in English, French, Italian, Serbo- 
Croat, Macedonian, and Greek. As of the time of the initiation of 
the Soviet jamming of the Voice of America, the Voice was operating 
with 38 relatively weak short-wave transmitters in the United States, 
rebroadcast by 14 short-wave transmitters at our own relay bases in 
Munich, Hawaii, the Philippines, and one in England that was leased 
from the BBC. Qnly one medium-wave transmitter was available, 
that of a medium-powered plant in the Philippines. 

Since that time we have brought into being two new relay bases at 
Salonika, Greece, and at Tangiers in North Africa. A powerful 
medium-wave transmitter in now operating from Munich which has 
just been doubled in power and a medium-wave transmitter has been 
erected in Salonika in addition to the previous short wavs. 

In addition, these relay bases have already been strengthened with 
a battery of nine short-wave transmitters and ten additional units 
now being built will shortly be added. A floating transimitter is 
now being constructed which should be ready for tests in July and for 
operations next fall. 
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: Senator Haypen. On a ship, you mean? 

3 Mr. Barretr. Yes, sir. We can give you more detail in a little 
Ms while. 

& Senator Extenper. Is that in this contemplated plan you had? 

E Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. We are now in the course of adding power- 
fully to that system by the construction under the ring plan concept 
H of the first $41,000,000 worth of facilities provided for in the supple- 
& mental appropiration which became available to us only last October. 
3 I want to emphasize in this connection this work has proceeded with 
7 the greatest possible speed consistent with good engineering and good 
a business practice. ‘he paper work alone and the design work on any 
i. one of these is an enormous amount. I can show a sample of it later. 





ee 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


After the funds became available, that is, the $41,000,000, field 
engineering contracts were let and definite site negotiations were 
started immediately. Bids were started for transmitters, the Diesel 
power plants, the receiving equipment and other equipment starting in 
Didksitiber’ and they are now on order. Two of the locations have 
been obtained, and field construction work is now under way. Two 
other locations have been chosen. These are overseas locations and 
construction will begin as soon as certain frequency conditions are 
cleared up. Negotiations are well advanced for the acquisition of a 
fifth foreign base. Research has been nearly completed on the com- 
plex and technical factors which will govern the precise location of 
the two domestic plants in this country. 
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URGENCY OF NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 
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Fi Finally, sir, I would like to elaborate just a moment on the con- 
5 siderations underlying the decision of the President and the National 
s Security Council, explaining briefly why we need the money we are 
3 requesting. I want to say that in the best of circumstances it takes 
4 time to build complex electronic apparatus of the kind we are talking 
A about. Some of this is unprecedented. It takes time to negotiate 
i for the sites for them. It takes time to build these structures in 
iB which to house them and it takes time to negotiate for the frequencies 
¥ which they will use. That brings up the question why we need the 
= money now. The answer to that, sir, is that these are installations 
a essential to national defense and national security. The money is 
a needed to permit us to get on with the job of acquiring them, and 
Li particularly to get on with the job of having the transmitters built 
ZI in the electric plants here. They should be secured and be available 
Re for use in any contingency at the earliest possible date. 







COST OF MATERTALS 





If this budget is approved, it will enable us first to place orders for 
the electronic equipment, the power plants and structural steel in- 
volved. ‘Those items constitute nearly $50,000,000 out of the $97,- 
000,000-odd necessary. 

Second, it will enable us to initiate site surveys and necessary 
technical studies for those installations which are to be located in terri- 
tory under American control and, third, it will enable us to seriously 
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and firmly undertake negotiations, very complex negotiations, for the 
necessary sites and frequencies in territories which are not under our 
control and to initiate the construction without delay as these sites 
are made available to us. 

These are difficult problems. I do not want to underestimate that, 
because they make our progress dependent on other nations to a certain 
extent. They involve political and economic considerations of a high 
order and they will inevitably entail some delays and disappoint- 
ments. After all, in negotiating for relay bases abroad we will be 
asking for privileges which we prevent foreigners from acquiring on 
our own soil. However, these are not insuperable problems, as at- 
tested by our present string of radio facilities in foreign lands and we 
are confident of being able to solve that satisfactorily. 


PROPOSED COMPLETION DATE 


So our originally projected schedule called for appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal years of 1951, 1952, and 1953 and the completion of the 
so-called ring plan in the calendar year of 1955, If the present 
speed-up budget requested by the President and the National Security 
Council is approved and fortune favors our negotiations, we antici- 
pate completing the bulk of these facilities by the end of 1952, and 
in the worst cases everything should be finished in 1953. 


QUESTION OF AGREEMENTS TO PROTECT INVESTMENT 


Senator Knowtanp, I would like to ask this question, and perhaps 
you have covered it in the early part of your remarks, but having had 


some experience as a member of the War Inv estigating Committee 
with the number of facilities we had built during World War IT and 
then turned over to these countries, what specific agreements do we 
have that will make sure we are not building stations that will in a 
few short years be turned over to these countries and which we are 
building at quite an investment cost ? 

Mr. Barrerr. During the war we had only agreements that were 
limited to the period of the war—for example, one in north Afri ica, 
in Algiers. . That is not the case now. However, we do have to give 
some quid for the quo. 

Senator Know.anp. We have been giving quite a quid for the quo 
in the ECA and a great many other things. I would like to specifically 
know in each of these countries what we are requiring to give in addi- 
tion to what we have already given. There is no need ‘of dee ‘eiving our- 
selves. The British are very touc hy on this matter of world-wide com- 
munications. When I was in Saudi Arabia in 1947—and I think the 
Senator from Oregon was there also—where we had facilities, the 
British would not permit the sending of a message from Dharan over 
to the island of Bahrein on our own facilities. It was necessary for 
the consul general to get in a boat and go across because they were very 
jealous of getting into their world- wicks communications. 

If we are spending this money I think this committee and the Con- 
gress are entitled to know specifically what assurances we have this 
investment is going to be available to us for a considerable period of 
time and just what additional other requirements they are requesting 
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from us. T will not vote a single penny for additional facilities until 
I am assured on that point. 

Mr. Barrett. I think that is thoroughly justified. If I can wind 
up one paragraph, I will turn this over to Mr. Kohler who can answer 
those in detail. He has the specific data on the locations. 

Senator Knowranp. I will read the record on that. I have an im- 
portant meeting of the Joint Atomic Committee. I do hope my col- 
airties on the committee will get the answer to that. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, in other words, we should thus save 
at least 2, and possibly as much as 3 years in the acquisition of this 
important national defense asset, the ring transmitter set-up. 

I have with me, in addition to the General Manager of the program, 
the Chief of our International Broadcasting Division, Mr. Kohler, 
his Associate Chief for Operations, Mr. Thompson, and the Chief 
of the Facilities Branch, Mr. Herrick. They are prepared to supply 
more detailed information regarding the general fiscal and technical 
aspects of the plan. Then, if this committee pleases, we have three 
outside experts—Admiral Stevens of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dr. 
Wiesner, representing a top group of scientists organized on this 
project, and Mr. Philip Grove, an expert on overseas base construction, 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Haypen. Let me see if I understand your position. Appar- 
ently you are in exactly the same situation as the Department of 
Defense. If certain equipment has to be acquired for your use, just 
as military equipment has to be acquired, Congress must have pre- 
viously appropriated the money before you can contract for it? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 


COMMITMENTS MADE AND AMOUNTS PAID FROM APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Senator Haypen. The lapse of time between when the contract is 
made and when the delivery takes place is such that I assume the 
manufactured product is bound to be delayed ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I think what Senator Cordon and Senator EI- 
lender wanted to know was of this $51,000,000 that you had granted 
to you heretofore, how much has actually been paid out? You say 
you contracted for all of it. You have obligated it all. How much 
money has gone out of the Treasury up to now? 

Mr. Barrerr. That money was not available to us until October. 
Virtually all has now been committed, but as to actual payment out, 
I will have to call on Mr. Herrick, the Chief of our Facilities Branch, 
because that figure changes from day to day. 

Mr. Herrick. Mr. Thompson will answer that. 

Mr. Tuomrson. As far as obligations are concerned, there is about 
$10,050,000 obligated and almost another $7,000,000 committed. Since 
the construction contracts are cost-plus-fixed-fee type contracts, they 
would be billable as costs were accumulated. Therefore, the contracts 
have recently been signed but they haven’t been billed. However, the 
equipment is under contract or purchase order, and that is payable 
upon delivery. In some of the cases you bill on a progress basis and 
sometimes upon actual delivery of equipment. The actual expendi- 
tures paid out by check standpoint is relatively low at this stage. 

Senator Corpon. What is it? 
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Mr. Tompson, I think I will have to get that for the record, 

Senator Corvon. Do you know what it was 10 days ago or the first 
of the month? 

Mr. THompson, I will have to give it to you for the record. 

Senator Corpon. The answer is “No,” you do not know. If the 
man does not know how much money the Department spends, let him 
say So. 

Mr. Herrick. Of the allotment for this fiscal year of the $41,000,000 
is $25,524,320 for which I show an obligation of $10,036,713. 

Senator Corpon. I want to know how much you spent. 

Mr. Herrick. A commitment on open contracts of $13,489,317. 

Senator Corpon. How much have you spent? Those are obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Herricx. The obligation is $10,036,713. 

Senator Corpon. You have spent that much? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

I should call your attention in the question of cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts that the only obligation in a contract of that sort is the fee, 
but the remainder of the money as set forth for the budget must be 
committed and set forth on the books, ° 

Senator Corpon. We understand the process. We asked how much 
money had been spent. ‘That is all we wanted to know. 

( For additional information, see p. 458.) 


DISCUSSION ON CERTAIN PROJECTS 


Senator McCarruy. I did not understand about these projects. 

Mr. Tuomeson. There is quite a list of them, sir. 

Senator McCarrnuy. There are contracts for JADE, DOG, CAST, 
and BAKER. 

Mr. THompson. There are purchase orders out for JADE and 
JOHN for the construction. 

Senator McCarrny. Then those were let since you had the hearing 
before the House committee ¢ 

Mr. Tuomeson. The purchase orders for the construction of JADE 
and JOHN were let prior to those hearings. Some equipment was 
under purchase order prior to that. Some of it was not. 

Senator McCarruy. Let’s take JADE. The contract for construc- 
tion was let before you appeared before the House committee ? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct. It was January 29. The purchase 
order was placed for the overseas construction work for projects 
JADE and JOHN on that date. 

Senator McCarrny. I have your testimony, page 267 of the House 
hearings, in which you say the contract was not let, and I quote: 

Mr. Roonry. Now, we will discuss the projects listed on page 5 which were 
previously authorized and for which you have received appropriations. When 
was the contract for JADE let? 

Mr. Herrick. The contract let for the actual construction, sir, for JADE as yet 
has not been let. A purchase order has been let, and work is proceeding on that 
basis pending negotiation of a definitive contract. The contract is proceeding on 
a purehase order within the terms of the set of specifications prepared and 
agreed to. 

It that status the same now as when you testified ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Herrick. May I speak to that for a moment, since I was in- 
volved? I misunderstood the question. I thought it was referring 
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to the definite physical-on-site construction. I could not say a con- 
tract has been issued. I can say, however, as I did there, that a pur- 
chase order has been issued. It takes quite a bit of time after a 
purchase order is issued to actually negotiate and set forth the contract 
as the final document. I could not at that time say a contract had been 
issued. 

Senator McCartuy. I would like to get that clearly in mind. You 
mean you let a purchase order contract. In what way does that differ ¢ 

Mr. Txompson. That put the contractor to work in the field to 
determine all of the iahiloteh that must be spelled out and the terms 
of'a basic contract document which is to be signed. The purchase 
order is issued to the contractor in the field to determine all the details 
of the problem. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIALS AND SITES 


Senator McCarrny. How about the contract for the site, for 
example? Have you contracted for the site? 

Mr. Konter. Perhaps I can clarify this by a statement. I believe 
that the discussion of this question in the House resulted in some mis- 
understanding because the tenor of the conversation was about field 
construction. There are a number of elements in connection with 
these appropriations. First of all, there is the element of the trans- 
mitter and the other electronic equipment. That has all been ac- 
counted for. That is on order and is being produced. So that all 
the supplies than can be had now are on order. 

The next element is to get the site. In the case of the two sites that 
we are discussing, JADE and JOHN, that required discussions with 
cne foreign government and with the United States defense authori- 
ties who control a part of that territory. I would not like to identify 
that on the record. 

Those were completed actually in January—the negotiations for 
permission to install at those sites and the general sites surveys have 
been made. That was since we got the money in October. Immedi- 
ately following October, as a matter of fact, aside from discussion 
in Washington, we had our representatives on the spot undertaking 
these negotiations. Then within 2 days of the date when we firmed 
up permission to establish in these two places, we issued a purchase 
order to the contractor and he immediately sent his advance crews 
out there to survey the sites in greater detail to develop the design and 
specifications which will lead to the conclusion of the definitive con- 
tract within a matter of some weeks. 


ASSIGN MENT OF WAVE LENGTHS 


Senator McCartny. How about the assignment of wave lengths on 
this? 

Mr. Kon er. In the case of the two that we are talking about being 
under construction, we are clear on the frequency question. 

In the case of two other sites, which are identified as CAST and__ 
DOG. 

Senator McCarrny. CAST, BAKER, EAST, and DOG. 

Mr. Konter. The sites are there. The preliminary negotiations for 
the extension of the*contract will include this additional equipment, 
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but we are still pending before we can undertake actual physical con- 
struction. 

Senator Corvon. What good is the site or the equipment or all the 
rest of it if you could not use it when you were there? So until you 
have this matter of frequency cleared up, you do not know that you 

‘an put either there. 

Mr. Kouter. With your permission, I would like to discuss-the fre- 
quency question off the record. It is a rather complicated question 
and one which involves a great many foreign nations. 

Senator Corpon. May “I make one other comment before you go 
off the record? You indicate these are highly secret. Is it your 
thought that any of these stations can do a “considerable amount of 
broade asting without being located ? 

Mr. Kontrr. C ertainly not, sir. 

Senator Corvon. They why the hush-hush ? 

Mr. Konter. The only thing I want to keep off the record is the 
type of statement that I w ould be obliged to make that would preju- 
dice the fr equenci es. 

Senator Corpon. I wondered why you mentioned certain cities off 
the record. 

Mr. Konner. I will tell you that because the type of installation 
we are putting in there we do not want our opponents to know at this 
point. 

Mr. Barrerr. They can set up jamming facilities in advance of final 
construction. 

Senator Corvon. What would be the difference in the general over- 
all use if they set it up in advance or 2 months afterw ard? Itisa high 
price for 3 or 4 months of operation, is it not ? 

Mr. Barrer. It would take them a good many more months than 
that. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to get a clear picture of the pres- 
ent status of the negotiations for contract, for wavelength, for sites. 
You have given part of that on JADE and the other one. On these 
proposed stations—JADE, JOHN, EAST, DOG, CAST, and 
BAKER —I would like to say I do not care whether it is off the record 
or ot. 

Senator Haypren. Just the matter of wavelengths should be off the 
record. 

Mr. Konter. If I may speak off the record to that one question I 
will come back and summarize in terms of your broader question. 


INSTANCE OF EFFECT OF HIGH-POWERED TRANSMISSION 


Senator Corpon. Are there any transmitters in the world today on 
the megawatt basis? 

Mr. Kouter. I believe the largest that has actually been used in 
broadcast activities was one that was built domestically here some 
years ago by the Crosley Radio Corp. in Cincinnati, Ohio, and which 
was highly ‘successful, as some of you may recall if you lived in that 
area, because you could hear it all over the Midwest just like your 
local station. But there the power was so great and the coverage 
was so great that the FCC has obliged them to go off the air with 
that amount of power. 

Senator ELLenpEr. What was the amount of power ? 

Mr. Konter. That was 500 kilowatts. 
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Senator Eirenper. Now, if you can increase your coverage by hav- 
ing more power, why is it necessary to build so many stations around 
Europe, where you are now having the difficulties? Why could you 
not establish it, in other words, in your own territory, in Honolulu, 
the Philippines, or Alaska ? 

Mr. Konter. If you will allow me, I would like very much to ex- 
plain that to you, because that gets right to the heart of our problem. 


TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY UNITED STATES STATIONS 


The United States is in an extremely bad situation from the point 
of view of international radio-program delivery. This line on this 
map is what is known as the Auroral Circle. It is an area of extremely 
high interference with radio signals. And that is the reason why 
we are geographically the most handicapped Nation in the world in the 
radio business, internationally, and why it is essential that we develop 
a system of overseas relay bases, so that we can deliver the signal 
from closer to the target and without the interference of this mag- 
netic circle around the Pole, which unhappily lops over on our side. 


BASIS OF RING PLAN 


Now for that reason we can feed out from the States, and indeed 
the ring plan is based on six very high powered short-wave installa- 
tions here in the United States, which will be capable not only of feed- 
ing this entire ring of relay bases but, in the worst of circumstances, 
would be capable of delivering a short-wave signal almost anywhere 
in the world. But in terms of being able effectively to deliver a 
radio program, we are very handicapped. 

You can just see how we shoot from here, how little of Europe 
we can cover, how little of Asia we can cover [indicating map]. 

Senator Ex,enper. Do I understand that any current, or whatever 
you call it, that passes through that circle you show there is inter- 
fered with? 

Mr. Koutrr. It is absorbed or interfered with. It comes out either 
weaker or full of noises. 

Senator ELLenper. So that you can go aside from that as indicated 
on the map? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right. 

Senator McCarrny. This new high-powered station: Is that in- 
cluded in the $88 million you are asking for or has that previously 
been authorized / 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS IN FIRST 1951 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Konzer. The two that I am talking about in the Continent are 
both in our $41,288,000, the first 1951 supplemental. Those the trans- 
mitters are ordered and the other electronics equipment, and our ques- 
tion is simply to clear up the frequency and power matter. 

Senator McCarruy. You were describing this new high-power sta- 
tion that you are planning on using to beam your stuff into Russia. 
Is that something that is included in your past appropriations or in 
the $88 million you are asking for now? 


81646—51——--24 
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Mr. Kouter. Both. Because the entire ring concept calls for 14 of 
these powerful relay stations pretty much around the periphery of 
the Soviet Union. That coincides also. It is not only that that is 
the periphery of the Soviet Union, but it pretty well covers the world. 
We thus have a ring around the world, an international broadcasting 
system that spans the world. Now last year we asked for five of these 
overseas units and for two of the home-base feeding units. Of the five 
overseas, we have already definitely located the two in the Far East, 
the first two in the Far East, that will improve our coverage in those 
areas. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Will those two be feeders, the same as the two 
you just mentioned that are in the United States? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; they will be relay stations. They will pick up 
the signal from the United States and boost it on powerful waves to 
the target areas. 


ORIGINATION OF PROGRAMS TO BE BROADCAST 


Senator ELtenper. Are we to understand that all of your programs 
will originate in the United States and will be boosted around the 
world as you have just indicated ? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, that is the basic operation at the present time. 
But you do raise a question that I would like to treat. 

Any one of this ring of relay stations, either abroad or in the United 
States, will be able to originate programs and to feed them around 
the ring to anybody else. 

Senator Exivenver. Is that irrespective of the power of that sta- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Kouuer. It is a relay system, sir. It will depend on the short- 
wave facilities rather than the medium-wave facilities for feeding 
the rest of the ring. But I do want to’say that during the past year 
we have had a mission in Europe, and now in Latin America, which 
has been looking into the question of the benefits, the comparative 
costs, the availability of proper personnel, the systems and means of 
policy control, of soakeinl programing from one of the relay bases. 

That mission has been headed by Mr. James Shouse, who is chair- 
man of the board of the Crosley Radio Corp., and with two of our 
own members. And, as a result of their findings, we are planning, 
during the coming year, from a program point of view, initiating 
some program operations on the Continent, where we will be able 
to get a lot of fresh and recent voices and writers and journalists and 
defectors coming out from behind the curtain and to be able to utilize 
them in programs. Then those programs will be integrated with the 
short-wave program that comes out from the United States, from our 
studios in New York, and which will carry the news and the hot 
political commentary of today, and there be united with the kind 
of feature material that they will be able to prepare locally, based on 
the availability of the forces. 


SCREENING OF BROADCASTING PERSONNEL 


Senator Tuyr. May I ask this question: Who determines whether 
you are going to be able to employ these people that come out from 
behind the iron curtain? How are you able to screen them out? 
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How do you know whether you should be able to employ them, whether 
their propaganda going back would not be a detriment to this Nation ? 

Mr. Konter. That gets a little out of the facilities field, and I 
imagine there will be a lot of questions in that type of thing on the 
regular budget hearings which are coming up shortly, sir. But just 
briefly, now we are cleared by the security requirements of Public 
Law 402, which requires the screening in this country by the FBI 
of all of our personnel and the screening of any one employed abroad 
by arrangements between the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Barrerr. In the case of the kind of defector that you are speak- 
ing of, Senator, the normal way to utilize them would be to have them 
work on a broadcast recorder, so that our people can double check 
it, and then, if O. K., put on the recording and send it out. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL AND TYPE OF RUSSIAN RECEIVERS 


Senator McCarruy. I read, I believe, in a State Department bul- 
letin not too long ago that about 85 percent of the radio receiving 
sets in Russia were, as they say, locked on a certain frequency, or 
something to that effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That is correct. The situation is this in 
the Soviet Union, and I spent two and a half years there with Gen- 
eral Smith, so that I have seen it: The figures that we use, and the 
radio sets that we broadcast to, are the privately owned receivers. And 
I think we have a pretty firm estimate, which we are constantly check- 
ing by every resource of information, of 4 million privately owned 
radio receivers. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me interrupt there. I notice that estimate 
of 4 million. But I believe the United Nations made a survey and 
estimated 1,400,000. I am wondering why that great variance. 

Mr. Konter. Well, they picked up that figure. There is a figure of 
radio receivers. There was an old estimate that someone made—I 
forget the initial origin—which they have simply picked up. As a 
matter of fact, we have talked with them about that and pointed out 
to them that there is later evidence and research available. Actually, 
our 4 million figure is already being challenged as being too low, if 
for no other reason than that in the last 5-year-plan in the Soviet 
Union from 45 to 50, provision was actually made for the production 
of 3 million new private radio receivers in that time, and some of the 
people concerned with this subject including those in our Embassy in 
Moscow think that our figures are now out of date and should be up. 
But we are still sticking with it, because we have not been able to get 
any satisfactory estimate in our minds as to the degree of continuing 
obsolescence. 

Senator McCarruy. Now take the 3 million that were to be pro- 
duced under the 5-year-plan from 1945 to 1950. Do I understand that 
any of those, any sizable number, will be locked on a certain frequency, 
whatever the term is, so that they cannot be utilized at all to hear the 
Voice of America? 

Mr. Kontrr. No, sir. That is the other half of the question. 

Now the locked sets are in addition to the privately owned sets— 
and I will say that in the Soviet Union you can go right down the 
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street and buy a radio set, and a very good one, if you have enough 
rubles to do it. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBLE CONFISCATION OF SETS BY RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


Senator Ecron. How long would they permit that, Mr. Kohler, if 
they find that you are getting in with information ¢ 

Mr. Kontrr. They know we are getting in, as witnessed by their 
terrific efforts to combat us with their own people. Actually I think 
they will allow that indefinitely, for the reason that there are not 
many ways to stop it. 

Senator Ecron. Well, they can stop it by confiscation. 

Mr. Konter. That is right. But the only other time they ever con- 
fiscated radio sets at all was immediately after the German attack in 
June 1941, 

Senator Ecron. Have they not shut them down in Bulgaria, for 
instance? That is my information. 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. I might say, Senator Ecton, that the report on 
the confiscation of all of the sets in Bulgaria was published here a 
short time ago, but it was published by a man who is not noted for 
reliability, by a man named Pearson. 

Senator Ecron. I thought he knew what he was talking about. 

Senator McCarruy. There was a story here a short time ago stating 
clearly that every radio set in Bulgaria—I believe 284,000, though 
I am not sure that is the figure—had been confiscated. That is not 
correct, is it? 

Mr. Kountrr. That is not correct. 

Senator Ecron. Well, maybe my question is not pertinent, but I 
am bothered in my own mind to get an answer as to why they do not 
stop it, why they do not confiscate it. If I were in Stalin’s shoes, I 
would stop it. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt? Senator Ector, after you 
read some of the programs, if you were in Stalin’s shoes, you might 
well permit them to be beamed in. 

Mr. Konter. I hope you will permit me to disagree with that, 

sir. 
Actually, they have a problem. When they set out to try to prevent 
their people from hearing radio from the outside world, they can do, 
I should say, one of three things. They can confiscate the radio sets, 
or they could forbid listening, or they could jam. Those are about 
the only three possibilities, I believe. Now, why do they not con- 
fiscate the radio sets? They do not do that because for one thing, 
they depend on those radio sets themselves. Radio is one of the great 
media of internal propaganda of the Kremlin to its own people, and 
they have developed it relatively highly for a country that otherwise 
is so backward. 

I may repeat that it would also be a great psychological shock to 
the people if that step were taken. 

Now the second thing. Why do they not forbid listening? As 
much respect as I have for the NK VD, policing the dials of 4,000,000 
radio sets 24 hours a day—and we are putting our programs in 24 
hours a day—is just an impossible job, and it tends to call authority 
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into disrespect. And I think that is about the last thing they would 
want to have happen in the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarruy. Which are the locked sets? 

Mr. Kouter. I never have been able to answer that question. I 
will go to that now. 


ESTIMATES ON NUMBER OF RADIOS IN RUSSIA 


Senator McCarruy. Before you answer that, I would like to get 
your thoughts on this. I understand the United Nations estimate of 
1,400,000 was based on what they thought were the actual radio sets 
in use. A man by the name of Lowenthal, I think it was, made the 
estimate of 4,000,000. I get the impression from a number of our 
friends that his estimate of 4,000,000 is based upon what the Rus- 
sians had planned on producing under the 5-year plan, and not upon 
the actual radio sets in use. Would you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Koutrr. No, sir; I can say, as a matter of fact, that I have 
had some experience with this, because I was in the Embassy in Mos- 
cow at a time when we were looking very seriously in the subject. 
Now, I can’t, on the record, go too deeply into that. I will just say 
that in the case of the Soviet Union we have to do an awful lot of 
putting together of very fragmentary information to get any kind of 
clear picture. It is not like here. 

Now, actually, the Russians themselves have always used, in the 
International Telecommunications Union, the figures of 5,500,000 
privately owned radio sets. The British still use that figure, but we 
were not satisfied with it and tried to research it further. And we 
researched it down, actually. Then that research has been checked 
by research agencies here in Washington, and we have come to the 
conclusion that 4,000,000 is a minimum working estimate, not to go 
into all the details too completely. I may say ‘that the UN simply 
picked up its figures from another and not reliable source, that they 
are now in the course of checking with us and with the BBC as to 
later estimates, and that we ourselves have the Russian Research Cen- 
ter at Harvard University working on this problem to try to estab- 
lish the thing I mentioned a little ‘while : ago, how much obsolescence 

and how many of the new 5-year plan sets have been added to that. 


PURCHASE OF RECEIVING SETS FROM APPROPRIATION 


Senator McCarruy. I notice in your appropriation for last year 
you called for the purchase of quite a sizable number of receiving sets. 
To whom do you give those sets ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, that also is a question that is in the operat- 
ing fund and will probably be discussed at greater length then. Some 
of the answer to that will have to be off the record too, if you will 
allow. 

First of all, a few pilot projects have gone forward, that have 
been perfectly open, and that have been related to appeals from local 
governments. In Korea, for example, we are distributing through the 
military authorities a great many to replace those that were lost and 
destroyed during the previous occupation, and to get back in there. 
In Indochina we have worked out a scheme also to get sets distributed 
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in the hands of strategically placed public opinion people, that is, 
who pass on the news. 

Similarly, we have been developing in the periphery areas those 
kinds of plans. 

On the other side of it, I will simply say, on the record, that we are 
in consultation with other appropriate agencies of the Government as 
to possibilities of distributing them in more difficult places of access. 

Senator McCarruy. Pardon me for getting off the locking subject. 


COMMUNITY-TYPE RECEIVERS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Kounter. In addition to the privately owned radios in the 
Soviet Union, they have developed to a very considerable extent the 
community type of receiver. That is, particularly in the more remote 
areas, the farm community will have a receiving station, and then 
there will be individual houses around the place that will be hooked 
on simply to loudspeakers, so that the tuning is done centrally and 
the person with the loudspeaker simply has the choice of turning it 
on or turning it off. 

Now, I will say that in the days before the all-out Soviet jamming 
indicated that listening to the Voice of America was frowned on 
by the authorities, we ourselves observed frequently that these com- 
munity type receivers were tuned in to the Voice of America. I am, 
of course, perfectly sure that that is not happening today, unless it 
is happening very surreptitiously by the fellow who runs the central 
community tuning apparatus. Does that reply to that question ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 


JAMMING TECHNIQUES 


Senator McCieiian. I would like you to comment as to what, 
on this jamming, is being done and as to how effective that is, and how 
effective it will probably be as to these new projects. 

Mr. Konter. I would be very glad to comment on that. The jam- 
ming effort that the Soviet Union has put on is completely unprece- 
dented in its scale and in its scope and in the intensity of the effort put 
into it. Some jamming was tried by the Nazis during the war, but it 
never amounted to too much, and it tended to increase listening, we 
found out, by surveys we made since the war. But the Soviet Union 
went into it on a really colossal scale, with about 250 identified short 
wave jammers, and we estimate up to a thousand in all, including very 
local limited area noise makers that interfere with reception. And it 
has become evident since, too, that that system is all tide together by 
a very effective communications system; that is, that enables them to 
give their orders on notice of a matter of seconds to various jam- 
mers to come in on this or that frequency when we ourselves shift fre- 
quencies as a means of evasive action. 

That effort has continued without abatement. There has been 
occasional alleviation that we have noted in our monitoring reports. 
Some 6 months ago, some of the alleviation we thought might be due 
to the fact that some of the jammers had run out of spare parts and 
burned out their tubes and didn’t have a replacement yet. But gen- 
erally speaking, our effectiveness has become a lot more. 
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In the days when the jamming started there in Moscow, Moscow was 
yractically obliterated. That is, the Voice of America signal in 
foscow was practically obliterated. 

Senator Corpon. When was that? 

Mr. Konter. That was in April 1949, sir. Then gradually, as our 
own people adopted these various countermeasures it got better. For 
example, it was in, I believe, June or July of 1949, that the BBC and 
ourselves got together on these mass transmissions. By that, they 
take and we take, and two half-hour periods during the day, every 
transmitter that we can possibly spare hen every other program, and 
we get up to about 72 transmitters, and they put on their Russian 
program at that half hour, and we put on our Russian program, so 
that what we do is saturate the jamming system. And at that time 
almost anywhere you can find out of those 70 available frequencies a 
few free frequencies. 

Senator McCietian. Do I understand from that that you under- 
take to broadcast at the same time the Russians broadcast ? 

Mr. Konter. At the same time as the British Broadcasting Corp. 

Senator Corpon. You are broadcasting all over the whole dial. 

Mr. Kouuer. All up and down the dials. 

Mr. Barrett. I might say the Greeks have joined in that. 

Mr. Konter. And the Canadians are joining, and the Australians 
are speaking about joining. We have been asking everybody to join 
up in this mass transmission, everybody that has transmitters. 

Senator Ture. If Russia tries to block out any of the air waves, she 
is Just going to destroy all radio wave lengths in her country ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Not necessarily. Most of the mass transmission, with 
the exception of our powerful medium wave transmitter in Munich, 
that can penetrate the Soviet Union, is in the short wave band. And 
there the frequencies are close together. You can have a lot of fre- 
quencies in the short wave band. 

Senator Corvon. How many short wave radio stations are there in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Konter. That they use for their own broadcasting, or that they 
use for jamming? 

Senator Corpon. Receivers is what I am after. 

Mr. Kounter. Our estimate is 314 million of the 4 million total 
receivers. 

Senator Corpon. Are short wave? 

Mr. Konuer. Are equipped for short wave. Now, actually, in those 
areas of Europe, the standard receiver will generally be an all-wave 
receiver, the one you buy. But if you happen to live in an area in 
which the broadcast is on medium wave, and you are accustomed to 
listening to the medium wave, you may not use the short wave side of 
it very frequently. As a matter of fact, that is probably similar to 
what happens here in the United States. You may have an AM and 
FM radio, and you get used to listening to one side or the other side, 
so that you won't be searching both bands all the time. 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF BROADCAST GETTING TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


May I just say that with these various devices, and with the new 
relay stations that we have been able to build with these previous 
appropriations, we have constantly improved our delivery. 
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Our latest monitoring figures indicate that as much as 25 percent of 
our broadcasting is getting through to Moscow and Leningrad, which 
are the two concentrations of jamming; and that in areas outside 
of that as much as 60 to 80 percent is available to the listener. So 
that we have indeed made a very considerable improvement in our 
effort to deliver the signal through the jamming. 


PROJECTED EFFECT OF FULL APPROPRIATION 


Senator Tye. If, in the event that the full appropriation requested 
was granted, you were to proceed, how much more efficient would your 
entire broadcasting program be, and how many more listeners in Rus- 
sia would you anticipate you would reach ? 

Mr. Kouter. The answers to both of those questions will have to be 
merely feelers, more or less. 

Senator Ture. Well, surely, if you are asking for $88 million, prac- 
tically $89 million, you cannot be asking for that entirely upon the 
basis of a feeler. You must have some concrete ideas as to what you 
are going to accomplish with that, or you would not ask for it. 

Mr. Kouuer. We think that we can, with this system, so improve 
the delivery of our signals in the Soviet Union that practically any 
radio receiver in the Soviet Union can get the signal, with a little 
looking areund. How much that means in terms of the actual num- 
ber of people listening would be a very difficult one to estimate. 

Senator Ture. In other words, let us put the question in this man- 
ner: How many could you reach, rather than how many would they 
be able to reach, in the event they were feeling around? What you 
are trying to do is to project } yourself in there ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And at the present time they can reach you if they 
are feeling around. But what we are concerned with is: Are we 
going to be able to get in there definitely, without their hunting, 
without the listener having to hunt for it ¢ 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, the answer to that, I think, must be “No,” 
in the sense that this is not a cure-all for jamming. They will con- 
tinue to try to jam. As a matter of fact, they may increase their 
jamming efforts as a result of our increasing our efforts to deliver. 
That is always quite possible. If they do so, it will cost them in a 
ratio of about 5 to 1. 

We are out. with this system to be able to deliver our signal so that 
it can be heard by the listener; and we think it will be able to do so. 
But it does not cure the jamming. The noise is still in the air. And, 
as you know, around your dial you inevitably will hear that noise, but 
you will also hear more strong, clear channels that carry the Voice of 
‘America. We will have the kind of power that will ride over some 
of the jamming, and we will have a number of transmitters with this 
ring, that will give us a greater selection of channels that we might 
get through without getting any jamming. 


ESTIMATED COST TO RUSSIANS OF JAMMING 


Senator Hint. May I ask a question, there ? 
You said it would cost the Russians 5 to 1. What do you mean 
by that ¢ 
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Mr. Konter. Well, sir, from an electronics point of view, the elec- 
tronics engineers estimate that in terms of the effort the Soviet Union 
has to make to jam us, it will cost them roughly in terms of 5 to 1. 
That is, in terms of the investment that they have to make in engi- 
neering personnel and in electronics equipment. 

For ‘example, i in terms of short wave jamming: Now, short wave is 
of a nature that creates a sort of sawtoothed pattern. It goes up to 
the ionosphere and back down and goes around that way. And it is 
aimed more or less like a gun. Now, if you are aiming off at the side 
somewhere, as they must do with most of their transmitters, the esti- 
mates are that it will take 3 to 8 jamming transmitters effectively 
to cover all the places where a given broadcast transmitter delivers its 
message. So that the effort ‘required to jam is very considerable 
indeed. 

Senator Exxenper. In this jamming they will affect their own re- 
ceiving sets, will they not ? 

Mr. Kouter. That happens sometimes. One of the techniques that 
has been developed and has been used as much as it can be is known as 
cuddling. That is, where we will take a frequency on one of our trans- 
mitters and deliver the message and put it right alongside a frequency 
that they are using to broadeast to their own ‘people. That means that 
if they want to jam us they inevitably will also jam themselves. But 
now, unfortunately, there are two limitations on the use of that tech- 
nique. One is that they don’t hesitate to jam themselves, and the other 
is that we are limited in our shifting around in frequencies, because 
we are not violating the international conventions as they are. 

For example, we wouldn’t select a frequency that would land us 
right on top of the British or the French, who are also broadcasting 
to their people, you see. 

Senator Ernenper. Any radio sending set in Russia with the same 
frequency as in the United States, let us say: Will it not be jammed 
similarly in Russia? 

Mr. Koutrr. If it is on the same frequency. That is the point of 
this cuddling operation. Mr. Herrick has something he would like 
to add on that. 

Mr. Herrick. If I may respond to two questions, here, one is the 
question of the 5 to 1 ratio on jamming. That is not really an estimate. 
We have been able to take one of our transmitter frequencies and break 
down and analyze the number of jammers that have been operating 
against that particular transmitter. And we have been able to count 
as many as 5 to 8 individual jamming transmitters working against 
one of our transmitters. So that the figure of 5 to 1 is not necessarily 
an estimate. It has actually been substantiated. 

Senator Corpon. Five instruments to one. But what about the cost 
of sending out a jamming signal as against that of sending out an 
inteligible broadcast? One is noise, and the other is clear music or 
clear words. It would seem to me that there you would have the 5 to 
1 on the other foot. 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. That is not quite true. In reference to the 
jamming transmitter, it is true that it does not necessarily have to 
be backed up by programing operations. But from the technical 
viewpoint a jamming transmitter is a bit simpler than some of the 
program transmitters, but its operating cost is not much less than a 
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standard program transmitter. Therefore, if there are five, six, or 
eight jamming transmitters operating, the dollar value is at least 5 
to 1 as against what a program transmitter costs. 

Senator Corvon. That is, it would be 5 to 1 if we were doing it? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, using techniques known and used in the last war, 
and which we can only assume are being used by the Soviets against 
us. 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, if I could add, since we are talking about 
this particular compa ‘ative-cost business, I would say that the real 
cost of this electronic warfare that the Soviet Union has thrust upon 
us to them is considerably higher, because they do not have the great 
productive capacity in electronics that we have to devote to this, nor 
do they have the same pool of engineers and of skilled labor. So that, 
in terms of the drain on their economy, it is something considerably 
higher than any kind of straight dollar comparison. 

Senator McCie.tian. How about the cost of the facilities used for 
jamming, whatever they are? Iam not well informed on this. How 
about that as compared to the cost of the broadcasting facilities? 

Mr. Kouter. They are standard facilities. They use pretty much 
the same kind of transmitter to jam us as is used to deliver a message. 

Senator McCrietxan. In other words, the cost is comparable? 

Mr. Kontuer. Yes. 

Senator McCietxan. Then, to have five interceptors or jammers, 
the investment of those original facilities or equivalent is comparable 
to the investment of the broadcasting ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCuietxan. Is that substantially correct ? 

Mr. Konurr. That is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Barrerr. Except for the strictly local noise makers that cover 
a limited little area. 

If I may, sir, I would like to mention here one other element in this 
plan for erecting medium-wave transmitters. Jamming that is em- 
ployed against short-wave transmitters, jamming mechanism, can also 
be used in case of an emergency against military communications and 
similar facilities. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me interrupt. You are talking about jam- 
ming. See if 1am correct. By “jamming,” you merely mean broad- 
casting on the same wave length that we are broadcasting on, so that 
they cannot hear us? 

Mr. Barrertr. That is right. Generally with a noise to blot it out. 

Senator McCiettan. What we call “interference.” 

Mr. Barrert. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. So that there are, in other words, two radio 
stations broadcasting on the same wave length ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

When you shift to medium-wave broadcasting facilities, in order 
to blot that out, they must use medium-wave transmitting facilities, 
which cannot be used against military installations, military com- 
munications, radar, and that sort of thing. That is an important thing 
that should be considered. 
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BLANKET BROADCAST FACILITIES PLANNED 


Senator McCarruy. Am I correct that one of the reasons why you 
are asking for the additional stations is that if we lose all the stations 
outside the United States you will still have sufficient short-wave 
broadcasting facilities in the United States to blanket the world with 
short wave? 

Mr. Barrerr. With short wave, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. If you did not have that aim in mind—in 
other words, if you did not anticipate losing some of the stations out- 
side the United States—how many of these short-wave stations could 
you cut out that you are asking for ¢ 

Mr. Kouurr. Well, sir, I would say that you still need a lot of the 
local transmitters, short-wave transmitters. At the present time, we 
are actually using 38 which are in the prewar- and wartime-built 
plan. 


NUMBER OF STATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Senator McCarrny. I did not make myself clear. You have the 
seven stations that have been previously authorized: JADE, JOHN, 
EAST, DOG, CAST, BAKER, and ABLE. You are now negotiat- 
ing toward letting contracts for the construction of those seven sta- 
tions. Now you are asking for additional short-wave stations in the 
United States. Am I correct in this: that one of the reasons why you 
are asking for these additional short-wave stations in the United 
States is so that if, because of war, we lost the stations outside of the 
United States, then you would have sufficient facilities here in this 
country to carry on your broadcasts. Is that correct ? 

Now, my question is this: Assume for the time being that we are 
not going to lose any of the broadcasting facilities which you are con- 
structing outside the United States. Then how much can we cut down 
in this program of yours? How many of these short-wave stations in 
the United States can we cut out of the request ? 


REASON FOR RING PLAN AND FEEDER STATIONS 


Mr. Herrick. Well, sir, the assumption, if I may reply, that these 
domestic transmitters are backlog transmitters is reasonably correct. 
However, there is another consideration. In reference to the dis- 
cussion of the ring map, mention was made of the absorption-zone 
factors; and, if you will look at the exhibit that you have here of the 
shadowed zone, you will see the very unfortunate position that the 
United States is in, in reference to the target areas. Actually, the 
auroral zone casts a very large shadow from the United States to the 
rest of the world. That is not necessarily true if you turn the page 
to the Soviet Union. You will find that they have power open to 
them as far as the shadowed zone is concerned. The same thing is 
true in England. They have most of the world open to them. But 
the United States does not have. Therefore, the United States must 
engage in a tremendous effort. That effort is divided into ring 
planning and into feeder stations. 

In reference to these very high power transmitters in the United 
States, it is true that those transmitters are what you call backlog, 
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if you lost your oversea points. But it is also true that, in order to 
relay signals and in order to capture an audience, you must develop 
in the target area the highest possible signal strength. And the only 
way to do that is by the use of very high efficiency “antennas and very 
high power transmitters, so that you have within the techniques pres- 
ently — the ability to develop a very high signal strength in 
those area 

Now, in vali ‘e to the ring itself, the question was asked, I believe, 
earlier, as to whether or not these additional facilities for overseas 
operation as requested in this $89 million were necessary to improve 
services to the target area Actually, they are planned together. 
If you will note also from the shadowed maps 

Senator McCarruy. Can I interrupt you right at this point, if I 
may ¢ 

APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Let us assume that you now have constructed these seven stations 
listed on page 267 of the House hearings, stations for which you have 
already appropriated some $34 million, I believe. Let us assume 
they are now in operation. Let us assume for the time being that you 
were given sufficient money to build the medium wave ring of stations 
which you propose over in the other parts of the world. Then you 
would not need the additional short-wave stations that you are asking 
for in the United States unless and until we lose our medium wave 
stations in other areas of the world. Am I wrong in that ? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, that is not quite true operationally. And re- 
sponding directly to that question, it is a normal practice, always, in 
relaying a program, to send it out on alternate frequencies. In other 
words, one program with a 15 megacycle band and the same pro- 
gram also in an 11 megacycle band. “That means two transmitters are 
required for one program. We at the present time are running con- 
siderably more ‘han one program. Therefore you do require a larger 
number of installations in the United States to deliver multiple serv- 
ice to the relay points of these various programs so that they in turn 
can be relayed. : 

Senator McCarruy. Question No. 57: If you were given the funds 
to build all of these stations, the medium wave ring of stations in other 
parts of the world, the short wave stations in the United States which 
can blanket the world, then why the request for money for Operation 
Vagabond? Would that be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Kontrr. Well, sir, I should like to develop that a little bit, on 
the question of Vagabond. It has a number of angles. 

Now, our first Vagabond project, the one that Mr. Barrett men- 
tioned in his opening statement, which we call Vagabond A, represents 
a diversion of a transmitter, 150 kilowatt medium wave transmitter, 
that was intended to be sited under one of our previous appropria- 
tion bills and with a few other funds. Now, the Vagabond project 
therefore at this point involves no additional appropriations. That 
unit—and it is the first time that a sound technical approach has been 

taken to the question of floating transmitters—will be ready for test 
probably about July, and we will start testing it and seeing if indeed 
the engineers, the naval architects, have got all the bugs out of it. 
As a matter of fact, a project of this nature was tried during the last 
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war and was an utter failure. But there is all reason to think that 
this will go through perfectly O. K. 

Senator McCarruy. Tell me. How did you get the $1 million from 
JADE into Vagabond ? 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Konter. It was not from JADE. It was from MAPLE, wasn’t 
it ? 

Senator McCarrny. I was just interested in seeing how you could 
divert a million dollars from JADE. That is at page 265. 

Mr. Herrick. If I may respond directly to that, sir, that is operat- 
ing funds. That is not capital but operating funds. When operating 
behind schedule, some of the funds would be diverted from one to the 
other. 

Senator McCartuy. You are asking for a sizable number of sta- 
tions. Assume we give you everything you ask for. If in the course 
of a year you decide you want to embark on some new operation, and 
I am not criticizing Operation Vagabond, but something that you did 
not present to the Appropriations Committee last year, I am just 
wondering whether it is the proper thing. It seems to me if you come 
in here and ask for funds lax certain short-wave and medium-band 


facilities, during the course of the year if you want, say, $10 million 
for some other operation, it would be hardly right to divert as you 
have done over the last year. I would like to get your thought on that. 


SHIPBOARD RADIO STATIONS 


Mr. Konurr. Well, sir, I would like to say that in connection with 
this pilot project, Vagabond A, first of all, before finally activating 
ii, although it has been under study for several months, we did have 
our House presentation. Secondly, the purpose of V agabond A is to 
accomplish the purpose of the original appropriation, and the siting 
can be the same and the signal delivery can be comparable. 

So that we were accomplishing exactly the purpose of the appro- 
priation. We gave notice. 

And I would like at the same time to say in this connection that 
after the tests and after their evaluation not only by ourselves but 
by the other agencies involved in this, the decision will be taken as 
to whether we should go ahead with the larger Vagabond units. 
In that case, we contemplate, actually, accomplishing the purposes 
of the ring plan we are putting before you at the present time and 
diverting some of these to shipboard transmitters rather than shore- 
base transmitters. 

I want to add that the Vagabond project, while it does provide 
for mobility and elasticity, is such that we do not contemplate sailing 
these ships up and down the sea broadcasting. They will be sited, 
and in most cases, they will be sited within the general area of the 
transmitting we want to do, under the ring plan. I might add to 
that that in most cases we contemplate oper: ating these floating trans- 
mitters connected with a shore antenna, which will give us a 1 higher 
directional possibility and a higher gain of power for the transmitter. 

Senator McCarruy. If Operation Vagabond proves successful, you 
will have to come back and get considerably more money, will you not ? 
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Mr. Kounter. Now, as you will note in the House testimony, the 
testimony is that it will cost more to operate Vagabond, and it may 
cost slightly more to install it, but probably we can install the Vaga- 
bond project—our experience only will indicate firmly, but we have 
every reason to believe this—within the appropriations and allot- 
ments for individual sites abroad. The operating costs, it is true, 
will be higher, and those are the figures that were given to the House 
subcommittee. 

Senator McCrevitan. How does this Vagabond differ from any- 
thing? 

Mr. Kouter. It is a shipborne transmitter. 

Mr. Barrett. Perhaps I should clarify here that the transmitters 
are built in terms of two units, and each unit can be installed on ship 
as well as used on shore, so you have flexibility. Two of the obvious 
advantages are, first, that if you are.engaged in‘long negotiations for 
a site, and you have one of these Vagabonds available, then as soon 
as you get your site approved, say in country A, you can move right 
in and start broadcasting immediately. 

Senator Corvon. That would be limited, however, to the proposition 
that you would need your antenna on shore ? 

Mr. Konuer. No, sir. You don’t need it. It operates more power- 
fully and with better direction on shore, but these will all be equipped 
with balloon-mounted antenna systems, so that they can broadcast 
with slightly less effectiveness immediately. 

Senator Corvon. You have not tested them yet? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. However, during the war, we had con- 
siderable experience with a similar type of unit called the Phoenix. 
Our difficulties were not electronic. They were actually maritime. 


Our ship was an old ooo ship. We had difficulty with that. 


Senator Corpon. I understand, then, that your Vagabond A now 
is more or less an experimental matter; and that you will get the actual 
result by test some time during the current year ¢ 

Mr. Koutuer. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH IN ELECTRONICS RADIO PROGRAM DELIVERY 


Senator Corpon. And those tests, of course, I can assume, will 
determine whether you are going forward in that field or whether 
that is the end of it, for the time being ? 

Mr. Konuer. That is right, sir. I would like to say, in general, that 
we are pioneering in this field. No other outfit in the United States 
or in the world is going ahead with advanced methods of electronics 
radio program delivery as we are going into it. We are pioneering 
in many respects in this field. 

Senator Corpon. I congratulate you on testing that one out. I 
think that is a good expenditure of public funds. I think we have 
got to live in tomorrow as well as today. I would hope, however, 
that this committee might have, at the appropriate time, assuming 
ren get the funds for this job, a report on it. I think we ought to 
cnow what is happening as we go along. This is a sort of a strange 
field to most of us sitting on this committee. You are asking for a 
lot of dollars at a time when dollars are hard to get. I want to be one 
who will furnish you with what I feel you will need. But I would 
like to be fully advised as you go along. 
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Presently, Mr. Chairman, I want to come back to what I think 
is the whole meat in this coconut. That is the question of whether 
they are going to be able to operate viewing this from the inter- 
national standpoint. But let us go ahead with whatever questions we 
have got. 

Mr. Barrerr. Just on this one point of coming back to the com- 
mittee, which you and Senator McCarthy raise, I think quite appro- 
priately, we would like very much to set up arrangements under which 
we could come back, probably on a regular basis, say once every 3 
months, and report t and get the committee’s views. Because a pro- 
gram of this sort, as you can see, must have a high degree of flexibil- 
ity. The Korean development forces you to change many plans. 
And we would welcome an opportunity, sir, to come back to the com- 
mittee at regular intervals to check with it. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I hope we can do that. 

Senator Haypen. Let us arrange it that way. We can do it. 

Mr. Kouxer. May I add to that, Mr. Chairman, that it would give 
us very great pleasure to have the members of this committee visit 
our operation in New York either for hearing or individually. We 
would be glad to have you see what we are doing. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I personally am still operating 
pretty largely in the dark on this. I know that there is much that 
cannot be put on the record, but one of the things I would like to 
know, for example, is where JADE is located, how much of an area 
that involves, ais JOHN is located, where EAST is located, where 
DOG is located. You have money for those. I would like to know 
when they will be completed; and when that is done, how much of 
this area you will have covered; and just what the purpose of each 
of these new stations is and what area it will cover. Unless we have 
that, we are getting this somewhat in the dark. 

I get the impression that it is not the case that we are giving you 
$88 million or nothing; that some of these projects we may consider 
highly desirable and some we may consider very unnecessary. 

Mr. Kouter. We will appreciate very much the opportunity to 
discuss the full plan. 


UTILIZATION OF PRESENT FACILITIES 


Senator ELtenper. In that connection, will you not also let us know 
what effort, if any, you have made to utilize present facilities to carry 
on this project in, say, Japan, or the Philippines, where you already 
have stations ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex..enper. Instead of building new ones, you might im- 
prove those, and I would like to know how far you have gone toward 
that end, so as to save a few dollars. 

Senator Haypen. Senator McClellan ? 


POLICY DETERMINATION OF RADIO BROADCASTS 


Senator McCie.ttan. Who determines the policy, and who has the 
final authority to say what shall be broadcast and what not over this 
system ? 

Mr. Konter. That is a question that will come up later, Senator. 

Senator McCueixian. I think that is a question that is very im- 
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portant. It is all right to have these facilities if they are properly 
used. If they are not. properly used, if it is for some silly propaganda, 
which I think has gone out sometimes, there would be a great deal of 
waste in it. I think you have got to have the facilities, but I think 
the most important thing is the character of broadcasting that is done 
over them. 

Mr. Barrerr. You are absolutely right on that, Senator. I would 

like to say that, while this will be taken up fully no doubt in the 
regular appropriation, the content, which is of enormous impor- 
tance—what you say is more important really than how you say. it—is 
handled within the State Department through the mechanism that 
goes to every political desk in the Department. But it is also cliecked 
regularly and reviewed by an interdepartmental committee, on which 
the Joint Chiefs have a representative, Admiral Stevens, on which 
the Secretary of Defense has a representative, General Magruder, and 
other departments are represented as well. They have weekly meet- 
ings and sometimes more than that, at which we review the general 
policies being followed and the entire psychological effort. 

Senator McCretxan. It does not strike me that it does our cause 
any good to broadcast with emphasis these controversies that arise 
over here among us. It seems to me a lot of that is being done. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. It does not do our cause any 
eood. But a certain amount of it is essential in the interest of estab- 
lishing and maintaining our reputation for truthfulness and depend- 
ability. 

Senator Ture. Might I raise this question here, Mr. Chairman ? 

Suppose that Russia is waiting there determining what she is going 
to lock out and what she is going to permit to go through. If she 
lets go through what is unfavorable to the United States and blocks 
out what is favorable to the United States, what would be the conse- 
quence of that ? 

Mr. Barrerr. She cannot tell, sir, when it is coming. 

Senator Tuyr. But if I was a Russian engineer, I would look into 
ways of doing that. I think your program should be a favorable 
program at all times. Then you are.certain Russia is not going to 
let the unfavorable through and block out the favorable. 

Mr. Konter. That is practic ally a technical impossibility, sir. 

Senator Ture. Then you had better keep the unfavorable off the 
program. I cannot see any sense in broadcasting anything that is a 
detriment and a discredit to the United States for the sake of saying, 
“Well, we are a democracy. We put out everything. We do not hold 
back anything.” 

Mr. Barrerr. We try to do that, sir, on matters of emphasis. 
Where we are having great difficulties on the home front, we try to 
report it, but report it very briefly. 

Senator McCietian. Why do we need to report it at all? Why not 
try to sell the good things, the high principles we stand for, instead 
of emphasizing the controversies we have, that are natural in a de- 
mocracy’ Because that is the way we arrive at our decisions; through 
controversies. 

Senator McCarrny. I think in that connection, Senator McClellan, 
we should have, before we take any action on this, all of the mission 
reports. I understand each of your missions gives you a report 
bimonthly ? 
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Mr. Barrett. They are periodic reports. They vary from mission 
to mission. 





SURVEYS ON EFFECTIVENESS OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator McCarruy. On the effectiveness of the Voice of America on 
their particular areas. In understand also you have sent men out in 


‘the field recently to make surveys, and they have given you a report. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the members of the committee should 
have copies of all those mission reports and copies of reports made by 
anyone who has made surveys. I understand you have had maybe not 
expensive surveys but rather costly surveys made. And I note that 
you would rather take that up at the general budget hearing, but I 
think before we can decide how much money should be given you for 
construction, we should have some idea of just how effective the Voice 
of America is. 


CRITICISM OF CERTAIN BROADCAST MATERIAL 


For example, I had one of your friends send me over a broadcast 
sent out on March 15 to the Arabic world. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to read about two paragraphs of this, if I may. Keep in 
mind that you are broadcasting to Moslems, and they are entitled to 
have four wives, I believe, and the cost of a wife is a certain amount; 
I do not know how much. So this is giving the Arabie woman advice 
on knowing “whether or not you are truly in love.” 

To furnish you with an answer on whether or not you are truly in love, a 
prominent psychologist has devised a basic set of questions for you to ask 
yourself. 

This is the Arabic woman, who is the third or fourth wife, who hears 
this. 


This is to help you to know whether the emotion you feel is merely infatuation, 
a fancy based mostly on physical attraction, or whether it is based on real 
understanding that will turn into everlasting affection. If you are in love or 
think you are, test your emotions by asking yourselves some of these questions: 

Am I unselfish in feeling? Would I be willing to make real sacrifices for him? 
Do I want to bear his children? Am I willing to forget that quarrel with him? 
Do I feel even more affectionate when he has difficulties? 

This must be really impressive to a woman milking a goat out there, 
who is a third wife of an Arabic leader. 

Do I feel proud to introduce him to members of my social set, family, and 
old friends? 

There was a time when I used to be disturbed by what appeared to 
be Communist propaganda emanating from certain desks. Now I 
am much more disturbed by the insipid sort of thing that will make us 
look silly. You cannot broadcast that tripe without making us look 
awfully silly. 

Senator McCrietian. From my standpoint, that is just so much 
slush. If that is what we are building these things for, I am opposed 
to spoons a dime on it. 

Mr. Barrett. Sir, there is a little audience bait that is put out to 
get listeners, but Mr. Kohler can speak better to that, and it is a very 
minor proportion of the total output. 
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Mr. Kouter. I want to say first of all that the scale and scope of 
this operation is pretty big, and we are looking here at the most in- 
finitesimal sample. We put out 300,000 words every day at the present 
time, in over 30 languages. 


CONTROL OF RADIO SCRIPT 


Now, with reference to this particular script, I want to say that this 
script as read by the Senator was not broadcast to Arabic women. As 
a matter of fact, it was not broadcast to any woman anywhere. This 
script is a Central Services script produced by one of our feature 
writers, which is later subject to review and control, and this particu- 
lar section was deemed inappropriate for international broadcasting 
and killed. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, your chart shows that went to Arabia. 
You have got these charts over there showing which programs go 
where, and your chart shows that was broadcast to Arabia. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I will be glad to provide you with that. 

Senator McCarruy. This is one sample. I do not want to take up 
your time with a lot of them. Now, keep in mind that I am thorough] 
sold on the idea that it is a great thing to get our ideas across to all 
the peoples of the world. I think any money we spend for that is 
well spent. But I am just wondering if maybe we are not making the 
mistake of moving too rapidly and giving you such a tremendous area 
to cover all at once that you are bound to get that kind of tripe. And, 
as you know, there is a lot of it that goes out. 

ou recall some time ago there were broadcasts about lynchings 
of Negroes, and so forth, that looks like typical Communist propa- 
ganda. This bothered me a lot more than Communist propaganda, 
because I do not think to make us look silly and have people laugh- 
ing at us is good for this country. 

Mr. Konter. I couldn’t more agree. Nor would I claim that our 
programs are perfection. I will claim that they have constantly 
shown vast improvement as we have gotten the money to employ 
better and better writers, linguists, editors, and radio productions. 

Senator McCrerian. Are we paying people to prepare and submit 
that sort of thing to you for broadcasting ? 

Mr. Konter. I think I could take this particular writer and look 
through the script that she has prepared and give you plenty that 
you would think would serve the ends of American propaganda 
extremely well. 

Senator McCretxtan. That may be true. But with a little sugges- 
tion to them, there would not be all that loss of energy and waste 
motion. 

Mr. Konuer. I want to say this, sir, that you do have to put into 
a radio program enough material to get the listener to the radio set. 
It does not do any good at all to pour out a stern, sober, completely 
like a State paper radio program, that is just full of propaganda, if 
nobody is sitting there listening to it, because then you do not have 
propaganda, 
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RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Senator Corvon. What does Russia put on its programs? That 
same kind of drivel ? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, if you have ever read Russian publications, 
or if you have read just in the paper the reports of what is appearing 
in Soviet publications, you will have an idea of the kind of stuff that 
is appearing on Russian radio programs. 

Senator Corvon. And yet people listen to that. 

Mr. Kon er. Well, sir, I don’t think many people do as compared 
to ours. 

Senator Corvon. Then the propaganda we are producing is of no 
consequence, and we are wasting our time. Which is right? 

Mr. Konter. I do not think that their radio propaganda is as 
effective as ours, sir. 


RADIO PROGRAMS EXPLAINING LATEST METHODS OF AMERICAN FARMING 


Senator McCarrny. Here is another sort of thing, and if I am 
wrong in this, tell me. I have seen some of your mission reports, and 
that is why I think all of us should see all of them. I realize you cannot 
have a perfect program the first year, but one of the criticisms is that 
you will beam, for example, at a farmer who is plowing, who uses 
an ox and a piece of a plow to till his land, all of the latest methods 
of farming, how he can grow more wheat using a combine, and such 
like. Now, that seems a great waste of money, does it not ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, let me say this: It is pretty hard to answer 
that question without knowing exactly where it came from, because 
the chances are that the man with an ox and a plow in the target area 
we are talking about does not have a radio set, and we have measured 
and estimated our radio audience and our programs are tailored more 
appropriately for those we know are hearing. There are other ways 
of reaching the fellaheen in the Near East who has a plow, let us say. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, there might be some merit in telling 
what the producer has as equipment to work with in one country, 
as it relates to the equipment that a man has to work with in another 
country, and if the Russian farmer says, “Well, if my people and the 
peoples of other countries of the earth can have this equipment in the 
United States under their democracy, then there must be something 
wrong with the government which I am governed by and which I 
live under.” 

I would disagree with the Senator from Wisconsin on that point, 
you see. I think it would be highly desirable to paint what the pro- 
ducer is using here; that he is not grubbing it out with his fingers. 

Senator McCietian. There should be emphasis on the fact that it is 
the product of freedom. 

Senator Ture. That that is the product of freedom, free initiative, 
and that the enterprise of man is not in anywise shackled. I think 
there lies the importance. 

Now, I have been in a Russian community lots and lots of times. 
And if you took a Russian farmer from the plains of Montana or 
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the Dakotas and let him get on that broadcast and say when he came 
to America and how he acquired his property, how he acquired a com- 
bine and a plow, and a tractor, and he told that to a Russian farmer, 
that Russian farmer would stand up and say, “My God, what is wrong 
with my country, if I have to use this antiquated equipment to till the 
land with.” I think there lies the success of your program. And 
get away from this hooey about telling a woman whether she loves 
her husband or not. 
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HANS MEYER, DIRECTOR OF BERLIN RADIO, ALLEGED MEMBER OF COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


Senator McCarray. When you come back this afternoon—I want 
to prepare for it now, so that you can have the answers—I will want 
to go into some detail, Mr. Chairman, on a situation in Berlin as to 
the Voice of America. 

I am just going to give you the background of this, and I hope you 
will be ready to answer questions on it. 

There is a man, Hans Meyer, who is in charge of RIAS over there, 
and Clay came in and took over, and he kicked him downstairs and 
put different individuals in as head of the operation. When Clay 
left, immediately Hans Meyer was put back in operation. 

The newspapers over there very freely carried the story of the fact 
that he was a member of the Communist Party, had been for a long 
time, and mentioned all of his Communist activities. The news- 
papers over there freely carried the stories that we were kicking out 
all of the anti-Communists whom Clay had installed in charge of 
that program. And while that is something that I would normall 
prefer going into at the time of the general appropriation bill, Mr. 
Chairman, I do think that we will all want some information on that 
before we decide how much money we want to give for new facilities. 

And also here is another thing, and I do not want to take your time 
on it now, but I hope we can get an explanation of this. I think we 
should know, for example, why AP, UP, and INS are not furnishin 
the Voice of America with news, why you have your own specia 
news-gathering group. It seems like a tremendously expensive opera- 
tion, and I think we should find out why we can not be serviced with 
the regular news services. 

Senator Haypen. You gentlemen will be prepared to answer those 
questions. 

We are going to recess now until 2 o’clock. 

We have this situation. I understand that we are to have before us 
Mr. Philip Groves, vice president of Groves, Shepard, Wilson, & 
Kruge, the company that makes this material. 

Mr. Barrerr. They do that work overseas. 

Senator Haypen. And we have also Admiral Stevens of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, professor of communica- 
tion engineering of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. We 
will probably hear those gentlemen first. 

We will recess now until 2 o’oclock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Haypen. The committe will come to order. 


EXCLUSION OF UNITED STATES FROM EUROPEAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING 
CONFERENCE 


Senator Corpon. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that one of the 
most vitally important matters before this committee with reference 
to this supplemental appropriation is this problem of the extent to 
which we have found ourselves excluded in Europe from this Eu- 
ropean regional broadcasting conference. The resulting question is 
whether international agreements in the field of broadcasting affect- 
ing the European nations are going to be made without our taking 
part in them and which, when made, may well affect our ability to 
operate our broadcasting facilities in the European countries. It 
seems to me very important we get to the bottom of this conference 
subject, determine just what took place there, why we were not per- 
mitted at least to sit in in view of our position in Germany and in view 
of the Atlantic Pact. 

I take it if we can justify this program at all, it has got to be by 
virtue of it being at least integrated with the Atlantic Pact. If we 
are attempting to stem communism alone, I think we had better 
withdraw to the Gibraltar of the west. and let it go. If we are going 
to have cooperation in Europe, and I should think we ought to be 
entitled to a seat at the conference board after the last few years of 
ECA, including the Normandy beachhead and a few other minor 
items, then this should be considered. If we are not going to have 
that cooperation, we ought to know now. I want to hear from these 
people. If they do not have the information, then I want to hear 
from those who do have it as to exactly where we are with reference 
to our relations with the European nations in the field of telecom- 
munication and particularly in this field of short wave and medium 
wave, 

Senator Haypen. Who can answer that? 

Senator Frerevson. Along that line, do they attempt to control 
broadcasting stations in that territory if we go over there and broad- 
cast ¢ 

Senator Corpon, It is deeper than that. It goes to the matter of 
allocation of frequencies. 

Senator Frreuson. That is where there are disputes. 

Senator Corpon. It goes further than that. This morning it was 
developed we not only have the frequency factor, we have the power 
aspects of it which now to us, I believe, is much more important 
than the frequency aspect. I think it might well end up in being the 
most difficult of solution. 

Senator Frreuson. Does it actually apply to the erection and use 
of broadcasting in that territory ? 

Mr. Kouter. To reply first to Senator Ferguson’s question because 
it is a small part of the thing, it does not. The sovereign power 
in any given territory, of course, controls the question of the erec- 
tion and putting on of broadcast facilities. 
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TREATY AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frerauson. Are we under any kind of treaty when we erect 
these stations? 

Mr. Kouter. In every case where we erect one we have to have an 
agreement to go into that particular territory. Where that involves 
territory outside our control, that means we must have an agreement 
with the sovereign power of that territory. 

Senator Fereuson. We have an executive agreement rather than 
anything in treaty? 

Mr. Konter. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. We start with the basic problem and build it up 
until we know what the entire problem is. Then in due time we come 
to the specific problem that has to do with our agreement, our agree- 
ment with those specific nations in those territories we plan on put- 
ting in installations, which agreements of course have got to be conso- 
nant with their treaties in the field among their fellow nations in the 
over-all area, et cetera. Let us start at the beginning. 

We have here a treaty in this field. I do not recall all the parties 
to it. Is there any international agreement to which the United States 
is a party going beyond the Western Hemisphere in the field of 
broadcasting ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. What is that? 

Mr. Konter. I will try to respond to your whole question. I should 
make it clear first that I will speak to this question insofar as it affects 
the broadcast operations. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


Actually there has been, for many years, in the State Department 
a Telecommunications Division which has handled American partici- 
pation in international conferences relating to international telecom- 
munications. The radio spectrum is divided up into a good many 
segments, some of which cover services of point to point, that is, com- 
mercial communications. 

Another series will cover maritime communications; another series 
will cover air communications; another series will cover international 
broadcasting and the shortwave bands. Then you have the medium 
and the tropical wave bands. 

Senator Corpon. We are interested in short wave and medium. 

Mr. Konuer. In international short-wave bands? 

Senator Corpon. And medium. 

Mr. Kouter. I will get to that in a moment. It is a slightly some- 
what different question, and it is regulated somewhat differently. 

As a result, there has grown up, and the people in the Telecom- 
munications Division would have to give you the exact history with 
the International Telecommmunications Union to which most of the 
governments of the world are parties. It is something that is 50 to 
75 vears old. Iam not sure of the exact date. 


ALLOCATION OF RADIO SPECTRUM FOR INTERNATIONAL SHORTWAVE 


From time to time as the use of various types of telecommunica- 
tions has developed further and problems of possibly conflicting in- 
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terests have come up, there have been international conferences held 
in order to regulate the distribution of those segments of the radio 
spectrum between the various services. One of the latecomers to the 
use of radio spectrum at all is international shortwave radio broad- 

vasting. I think that the pioneer in this field was the British Broad- 
casting Corp. which started operations back in the early thirties as 
I recall, possibly a little before, on an experimental basis. Gradually 
the other continental countries took this up. 

So a sector of this spectrum was allotted for the purpose of inter- 
national radio broadcasting and provision was made that frequencies 
would be registered with the Secretariat of the ITU at Bern, Switzer- 
land. 

Senator Corpon. Those agreements are executive agreements / 

Mr. Kouter. I would have to have that checked. I would think 
that maybe some of the basic agreements were in treaty form originally, 
but it goes back over a great span of years. 

I think the basic ones are treaties that have been ratified, They are 
international conventions that have been ratified. The latest one 
which attempted to go into the subject ronal the wave band was 
a conference held in Atlantic City in 1947. “T believe that particular 
convention has been pending before the Senate for possible ratifica- 
tion, but has not been ratified. Enough other countries have not rati- 
fied it yet. to bring it into effect. 
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Under the agreements concluded by the series of international con- 
ferences held, the International Telecommunications Union has been 
set up with a permanent Secretariat at Bern. In addition to those 
general conferences then, the ITU arranges conferences among the 
various interested governments using segments of that spectrum. 
There will be a maritime conference. There will be a conference on 
airplane communications and then there will be a conference of inter- 
national broadcasters. 

Conferences of international broadcasters were held at Mexico City 
the year before last and were held at Rapallo, Italy, in 1950. Both 
of those were failures because of the fact that the Soviet Union had 
violated all of the basic agreements by the jamming which is inter- 
ference with radio communication of other parties. That has been 
officially protested. As long as there is a state of radio warfare, it 
is quite impossible to seek real international agreement to regulate 
the assignment of frequencies within the international broadcast band. 
Senator Frrcuson. Were these conferences treaty conferences / 
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Mr. Konter. No. They were for the regulatory executive agree- 
ments that would come under the basic treaties by which we agreed 
to use international agreement as the means of regulation of fre- 
quencies. They were failures. So the result is the Soviet Union is 
violating all its conventions by committing piracy against our air 
Waves, 

We are going ahead and using all the frequencies within the band 
we have registered and that we can obtain by bilateral agreements 
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with our friends. We have no grave problems in the field of short- 
wave frequencies. We have a great deal of negotiation that we have 
to do in connection with them, “and we have to establish our position 
by use rather than by international agreement, which is not possible 
at. this stage of the game; but generally speaking, we are able to 
operate in the international short-wave frequencies. 


REGULATION OF MEDIUM-WAVE BROADCASTING 


A means of regulation under these international agreements has 
been the regulation on a regional basis of medium-wave broadcasting. 
Heretofore that has not been an over-all international problem be- 
cause the reach of medium-wave broadcasting is limited. Therefore, 
it has been organized on the basis of the American Continent, the Eu- 
ropean Continent, and the eastern segment. Actually the ‘question 
has never been very active in the eastern segment, and there is no 
question of, frequencies being available for the good reason there 
are very few people broadcasting i in those areas. 


NUMBER OF RADIO SETS LIN MEDIUM BROADCAST FIELD 


Senator Corpon. Also there are very few receiving sets in the area 
of the medium-broadcast field. 

Mr. Kouter. That varies by localities. You will find in the regular 
House hearings a census of broadcast receivers which I should be ; glad 
to supply for these hearings, too, if you wish. 

Senator Corvon. How accurate are those ? 

Mr. Kouter. They are our best estimates. In some cases they are 


i 


completely accurate because they are based on licensing of radio re- 
ceivers by the governments and official figures deposited with inter- 
national agencies by governments whose work can be believed. 

In other cases they are the best estimates that we could get by the 
use of our missions in the field, of research personnel and that sort of 
thing. 

Generally speaking, I think they are fairly accurate figures. 

Senator Frrauson. You use both short and long w ave ! 

Mr. Kouer. Yes, wherever we can. That is sometimes a little 
harder to get at because that is always shown even in official statistics. 
In a general way we know those who own radio receivers in the south- 
ern periphery area of the Soviet Union and the Far East are the rela- 
tively well-to-do, and that the receivers are imported recejvers gen- 
erally of English, Dutch, or American make and the normal set 
out there is an all- -range receiver. Whereas, in some countries where 
local broadcasting is highly developed as in parts of Western Europe, 
the receiver will be simply a medium-wave receiver of the kind we use 
in this country. For example, in the United States we use very few 
short-wave receivers. 


COPENHAGEN RADIO CONFERENCE 


Returning to the regional regulation, thus we have had a series of 
conferences in this continent which have tended to attempt to 
traighten out questions of interference between Canadian, American, 
Mexican, and Cuban stations, and there has been a European regional 
conference which from time to time has met to regulate that. The one 
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that was cited this morning and that you have just cited, sir, when we 
were talking before the hearing opened, is the Copenhagen confer- 
ence which was held at the end of 1948 or at the beginning of 1949 
which came to certain agreements which were to go into effect on 
March 15, 1950. 

Senator Corpon. You say that was in 1948 or 1949¢ 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; when the conference was held. 

At that conference, and I might say that predated some of the 
more dramatic international developments of the last year or so, we 
were not invited to participate. We were invited to send an ob- 
server, even though we put in for full participation in view of our 
status as an occupying power on the continent of Europe engaged 
in radio operations. 

Senator Hitz. What was the date of that conference in relation to 
the date of the signing of the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Kouter. It was prior, I am quite sure. May I supply the dates 
of both for the record ¢ 

Senator Hix. Please do. 

(The information appears on p. 458.) 


UNITED STATES PROTEST OF COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE 


Mr. Kouter. It was before the heating up of the cold war, let us 
say, that has happened in the past year or year and a half. At the end 
of the Copenhagen meeting our observer was instructed to protest the 
results and to reserve all our rights, which he did. 

Senator Corpon. You say protest the results. What were those 
results ? 

Mr. Kouter. Those results would have to be looked up. 

Senator Corpvon. Let us have those for the record. They are of 
sufficient gravity that our representative or our onlooker protested. 

Mr. Konter. We will provide a summary. The practical results as 
far as we were concerned were that having reserved our rights to 
medium-wave broadcasting on the Continent 

(For additional information, see p. 458.) 

Senator Corpon. How do we reserve them ? 

Mr. Konter. By notifying the conference we did not accept their 
results and that we would go ahead. 

Senator Corpon. Then his protest was more than simply a protest ; 
it was a notice. As far as the American Government was concerned 
it was a notice it would not be bound by it. 

Mr. Konter. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. What was the result of the protest so far as the 
participating nations were concerned ? 

Mr. Konter. The result of the protest as far as the participating 
nations were concerned was this: That they recognized that our posi- 
tion was a strong and determined one, and that as a result of that we 
were able, with the friendly nations in Western Europe, afterward, 
on a bilateral and in some cases a trilateral basis, to work out with 
them agreements by which we said that we are going ahead on just 
such-and-such frequencies for the various operations in which we 
are interested. The one that affects us was our Munich medium-wave- 
length frequency. That is a clear frequency. 

Senator Corpon. What nation agreed with us in that discussion ? 
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Mr. Kouter. The frequency we are using was in fact a frequency 
assigned to France for use either in the Saar or the French zone of 
Germany and which they ceded to us. 

Senator Corpon. So we have succeeded to whatever right they se- 
cured at the Copenhagen conference; is that correct? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. They have accepted our position and our 
use of that frequency. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean the other countries have? 

Mr. Kounter. France has. 

Senator Frerauson. France is the assignor. 

Mr. Koutrr. There were some other frequencies, and I cannot speak 
with authority in regard to them. We also have some in Germany 
and are operating the Armed Forces network. 

Senator Frercuson. Going back to where France consented, they 
were the assignors ? 

Mr. Konter. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. What about the other countries? Is there any- 
thing that says that if France does not use it, it is forfeited? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; there is not. It was anticipated France would 
use it. On the other hand, the least one would have to say was our 
use for that frequency had been accepted by all the other parties. 
They had not done anything to protest it, to interfere with it, to indi- 
cate their disapproval of our use of that frequency. 

Senator Fereuson. Do we pay anything for it? 

Mr. Konter. I think nothing at all. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would you look that up and put it in the rec- 
ord if we did? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


No payment was made for the French frequency. 
Senator Corpon. When was the cession by France made? 


ARMED FORCES NETWORK NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Korrer. I may say that the Armed Forces network negotia- 
tions involved negotiations with the British and other Western Euro- 
pean countries as well, and these negotiations all took place in the 
period between the holding of the Copenhagen conference on the date 
of presumed effectiveness of the Copenhagen conference which was on 
March 15; so that by March 15 all our frequencies had been adjusted 
by bilateral, or in some cases, multilateral negotiations. 

Seantor Corvon. March 15 of this year? 

Mr. Konter. Of last year, and we were operating our Munich radio 
on a clear frequency. All the Armed Forces network operation was 
able to continue also on clear frequencies available to hates through 
this series of negotiations with our friends in Western Europe. 

Senator Corpon. When was the transfer ? 

Mr. Kontrr. Effective March 15, 1950, the date of effectiveness of 
the Copenhagen convention. 

Senator Corpon. Is the Armed Forces network in Germany short 
or medium wave / 

Mr. Kouter. It is medium wave. I have tried to talk about the 
medium-wave stations as distinct from the short wave which I dis- 
cussed before. 
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Senator Corvon. Let us get the medium wave then. 

Mr. Konter, These are medium wave. Since we started talking 
about the Copenhagen plan, we have been talking about medium-wave 
broadcasting. 

Then we have the Cast radio which we now expect to double, or has 
doubled in power. 

Senator Corvon. Are we going to increase it any more / 

Mr. Konter. At Cast we expect to establish one of our super power 
medium-wave transmitters. 

Senator Corpon. Let’s stay with that Cast because that will point 
up the next problem that we may be faced with. 


ACTION OF COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE ON POWER LIMITATION 


What did the Copenhagen conference do in the field of limiting 
power of the broadcasting station in the medium-wave field ¢ 

Mr. Konter. The conference set 150 kilowatts as I recall, as the 
power limitation. 

Let me say the Western European powers are almost all unhappy 
about the results of Copenhagen, not only as regards its effect on us, 
which in fact because of our reserve position is better than most of 
the Western European powers, but because it has turned out to be 
a bad plan from the standpoint of their own broadcasting. 

Senator Ferauson. Does changing it to 500 increase the cost ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you put that increase in here? 

Mr. Koutrer. That was from a previous appropriation. In that 
connection the British are using higher power than the Copenhagen 
plan. 

We have increased our power in Cast. That is under a previous 
appropriation. We wish, under the new appropriation, the supple- 
mental for 1951 

Senator Corpon. The one before us now ? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; the one we have in mind. The first supple- 
mental of 1951. It has provision for the establishment in the European 
area of two very high power transmitters. 

Senator Corpon. Our own experiences has indicated when you get 
into those extreme frequencies you broaden the band further on each 
side. At least that is my experience. I have heard that criticism in 
the days when I had a little bit to do with the radio law. What is the 
fact about it? 

Mr. Konter. I would like the Chief of our Facilities Branch to talk 
about that technical side. I believe he can answer. 

Mr. Herrick. I believe you are referring to the band which is oc- 
cupied by the transmitter and which seems ‘to be expanded as a result 
of high power. That would be true in the immediate area of the 
transmitter, but that particular project was at a great distance away 
and working a great distance away, that is not true. 

Sentor Corpon. You put your finger on a matter concerning me 
now. It is not how broad the band might be in Russia. I would not 
give a continental if it were 10 times as broad in Russia. I would 
prefer it. Lam thinking about the interference in the immediate and 
friendly area where it is located. 
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USE OF HIGHLY DIRECTED ANTENNAS 


Mr. Herrick. We use highly directed antennas so the radiation is 
purely directed entirely into the target area in which we are interested 
in covering. Also, in the selection of frequencies we try to make ar- 
rangements so that the adjacent frequency, or the adjacent channel, 
is one that is not one of a friendly power. 

Senator Corpon. At Cast you have one of these, or you will have a 
1-megawatt installation. You will beam it north or northeast. There 
are allocated to some nation bands immediately on each side of the 
one you are using. Who has them? 

Mr. Barrett. East in this particular case. 

Mr. Kouter. These stations do not have the type of antenna that 
is used in domestic stations here at home that scatters it all around 
for that far, but rather extremely highly developed antenna which 
enable the beam to be fired in whatever direction you want to be fired. 

Here you have a projection with the proposed antenna installation 
at Cast of what is known as the five multiple power area of the beam 
out of that high-powered transmitter. That can be directed this 
much [indicating]. You will notice that the interference on the 
continent of Europe is nonexistent, except. with the area that we are 
shooting into. That is the area in which we do not care about. 

Senator Corpon. Is that direct or absolute or is it only relative? 

Mr. Herrick. That directional factor is what you would call abso- 
lute. Proof of performance measurements taken by field testing on 
radii will prove it. It will prove antenna of this sort, the backward 
radiation m an area may be about 10 kilowatts in reference to the 
whole power. 

Senator Corpon. As far as the international aspects of your ex- 
tremely high-power broadcasting are concerned, the technical aspects 
give you at least sound grounds in believing there will be no inter- 
national complications with the friendly European nations? 

Mr. Herricx. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. What is the other one further south? 

Mr. Konter. That is referred to as Dog in our code language. 
There we have even less a problem because that is not in a thickly 
populated area in western Europe where nations are joined very 
closely and there is a great deal of broadcasting. 

Senator Corpvon. Would that go into Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. That will be to the north or carry into the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Corvon. Is Yugoslavia a member of the International Tele- 
communications Union? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Was it represented at Copenhagen ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. I believe it was. 


BROADCASTS REACHING YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Corvon. Have you had any discussions with Mr. Tito? 

Mr. Kornter. No, sir; we have not. I want.to say in the case of this 
transmitter, or of any transmitter we operate by an agreement with 
the local government; the local government as a part of that agree- 
ment undertakes to be the claimant for frequencies. 
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Senator Corpon. I recall the local government had its own diffi- 
culties with Tito in the not too distant past. I am a little concerned 
because any broadcasting that reaches Yugoslavia might not be deemed 
wholly fr iendly to Mr. Tito’s brand of communism either, because in 
the last analysis they are both Communists and they are both dictator- 
ships. 

Mr. Kouter. I see no reason to anticipate in that case any diffi- 
culty because we will not, with the frequency we will be using, be in 
any way interfering with the local station in the country you have 
mentioned. 

Senator Corvon. With reference to Yugoslavia I am not so much 
interested in the question of interference with the station as I am with 
the question of interfering with the dictaorship. That is the point. 
You could find a lot of stations that were being interfered with if you 
wanted to find them. It would not be because the stations were being 
interfered with. 


COMPLAINTS EMANATE FROM INSIDE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Konter. In connection with this question, I would like to say 
we have already had a test of the problem you are raising with the 
higher powered installation we are today operating at the site of 
Cast. We have had that on the higher power. We have had no com- 
plaints of interference from any of the friendly areas. We have had 
complaints only from inside the iron curtain itself. 

Mr. Herrick. The directional antenna is very well advanced. It is 
the keystone for the large domestic operation in the United States. 
If it were not for that, we would not be able to have as many trans- 
mitters here as we have at the present time. 

Senator Corpon. Nine years ago it was purely a relative thing. 

You made a statement in your presentation before that these you 
have were not only diplomatic but they were economic. What do 
you mean by that? You stated there were political and economic 
considerations involved in your discussions which you indicated as 
being in the present tense and not yesterday. 

Mr. Barrerr. The economic side is the simple leasing of the ground 
after you get permission to broadcast from any country. Sometimes 
the land that is ideal from a broadcasting standpoint is in an area 
where the owner of the land, who is a priv rate citizen, may attempt to 
hold you up for a high price. Sometimes we have to shift the exact 
location for that reason. A large amonut of acreage is often required 
for these transmitters because of the enormous size. 

Senator Corpon. Are you sure of what you referred to, or are there 
economic considerations as between governments involved ¢ 

Mr. Barretr. At that moment I had in mind when I wrote the state- 
ment to the economic part: There are economic factors at work on our 
side through ECA help and so on, so that we can expect a government 
to cooperate with us a little more readily than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you use counterpart funds? 

Mr. Barrett. We do where we can. 

; Senator Frerevson. Do you mean where there are counterpart 
unds ¢ 
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Mr. Barrerr. Yes; where they are available. So far it has been 
extremely limited. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH BRITISH BROADCASTING CORP. 


Senator Corpon. Are you telling me you are still engaged in dis- 
cussion with other powers? 

Mr. Konier. Let me say we have no question concerning the fre- 
quency end of this. We want to be sure that our friends will com- 
pletely understand the situation. 

Senator Corpon. With whom do you still have to determine or at 
least convince ¢ 

Mr. Konuer. We have had many discussions, both with the BBC 
and with the British Foreign Office, with regard to our forward plans 
in the radio field. 

Senator Corpon. The BBC is an agency of Britain; is it not? 

Mr. Kouter. It is a chartered corporation. 

Senator Corpon. It is more than that; it is under the control of 
the British Government; is it not? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. So when you discuss it with BBC, you are dis- 
cussing it also with the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. Koxruer. That is right. We have a very close operating rela- 
tionship with the BBC. I referred this morning to the mass trans- 
mission. 

Senator Corpon. I was very much pleased to hear you say this 
morning you were getting that kind of cooperation. I think you 
should have that and I am glad to know that you are getting it. 

Mr. Kouter. We have discussed such things as the trading of times 
on our respective transmitters, and that sort of thing. We have 
discussed with them, and with the members of the British Foreign 
Office, our forward plans in regard to this. 

In their control of this problem they have several Government 
agencies involved just as we have here several Government agencies 
involved in this problem. They are themselves discussing this ques- 
tion at the moment. TI think there is no question whatsoever about 
the one thing they want to know which is about this question of 
interference. 

Senator Corpon. Have you had any complaints from any nation 
which was represented at the C openhagen Conference with respect to 
what you are doing in this broadcasting field ? 

Mr. Kouter. To my knowledge, not one. 

Senator Corpon. Would you know about it? 

Mr. Kouxer. It would be brought to my attention. I do not know 
of a single one. The only cases we have had of some experience in 
the last year that I recall are a couple of cases of short-wave inter- 
ference where one of our stations and an Indian station got tangled 
up a bit. 

Mr. Barrerr. And the housewives of New Jersey were up in arms 
about it. 

Senator Corpon. Are there any other international aspects of this 
problem that can come up to haunt you in connection with these 
powerstations, either these or the others that are projected? 
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Mr. Kouter. I think not. The only questions involved are the 
site negotiations, the clearing of the frequency question, and the only 
other than is Soviet jamming reaction, possibly. 

Senator Corpon. You know you are going to get that as effectively 
as they can give it to you. 

Mr. Koutrr. Those are the only considerations I think of. 

Senator E.tenper. How about the program material to be used 
on these stations? Is there any question about that ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 


AGREEMENTS REGARDING TYPE OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Corvon. There is no limit as to what programs you can 
carry on with? 

Mr. Kou er. I will say this: That in connection with site negotia- 
tions the question is raised as to whether we would say something over 
a relay station in a given country that would embarrass or prejudice 
their relations with another country. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do they censor? 

Mr. Kouter. They do not. 

Senator Frrcuson. What is your agreement ‘ 

Mr. Konter. The agreements vary. In most of these they vary. 
You asked these questions about the agreements, and I can cover both 
inone. We have an agreement with the Government of Greece cover- 
ing the presently established relay base. That was concluded about 
the end of 1949, an agreement to last for a period of 10 years, renew- 
able automatically. It can only be terminated on notice of 1 year by 
either party. 

In case that notice should come from the Greek Government, we 
have the right to recover the equipment. 

Senator Ferguson. Can they cancel the first 10 years ? 

Mr. Kouter. We could, sir. We are not going to do it. 

Senator Frereuson. Could they / 

Mr. Konter. No,sir. For 10 years they have no right of announce- 
ment. 

Senator Corpon. Have you violated that agreement by increasing 
the power ? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. That will be an addendum to the agreement. 

Senator Corvon. It is not now?’ 

Mr. Konter. It is not now. 

Senator Frrevson. Could they claim during the first 10-year period 
that you have broadcast certain things and therefore had breached 
your agreement, and they cancel ? 

Mr. Kontrr. No, sir; there is no provision in that agreement for 
any control of the material whatsoever. 

Senator Frerauson. You can broadcast what you please ? 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes, sir. I will say this: Just in the general prin- 
ciples of international relations if we carried a program which serious- 
ly intervened or countered their national interests and they got pro- 
tests from a foreign government which they felt they must respect, 
they would make representations to us. I must say we could prob- 
ably modify the content of our program. As a right of censorship, 
it does not exist in the agreement. 
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Senator Fereuson. Did you have a contract that was canceled by 
Iran? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. That is quite a different question. 

Senator Frreuson. This was where you were broadcasting over 
their station ? 

Mr. Konter. That is right. In that case we simply had arranged 
with them and based it principally on friendly international rela- 
tions, plus a small loan to them of some old OWI equipment with 
the understanding they were going to relay our Persian programs. 
There was no agreement covering that. They had the right, which 
I regret they exercised, of stopping to relay those programs. 

Senator Frereuson. On these other agreements are you compelled 
to announce, “This is the Voice of America,” indicating that the 
United States is doing the broadcasting ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; we do announce that. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you compelled to do that? 

Mr. Kouter. It is not so specified in the agreement, but I believe 
we are morally obliged to do so. 

Senator Ferevson. You could not get local people, a local com- 
pany or a local group to take up the broadcasting from that station 
as if it were a local broadcast ? 

Mr. Barrett. I think you have not quite understood the Senator, 
Mr. Kohler. In some cases where we broadcast to a local audience, 
we do not identify ourselves as the Voice of America. For example, 
the half-hour program relayed over the French network is labeled 
simply “Ici New York.” “Here is New York speaking to you.” 

Senator McCarrny. May I interrupt? 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


Senator Etrenper. I would like to pursue a little further, Senator, 
this matter of a trade agreement between two countries. Could that 
agreement be used in any way to prevent us from broadcasting ? 

In other words, suppose there is a trade agreement between England 
or some other Western European country, and one of the countries on 
the other side of the iron curtain. Could a complaint made by, let 
us say, Bulgaria, that has an agreement with Italy, be considered ? 
Could Italy say to us, “We have an agreement with Bulgaria. Bul- 
garia is complaining that certain propaganda is being put out over 
this station, and we do not like it, and it should not be done”? What 
about a case of that kind? 

Mr. Kouter. That is a hypothetical case. 

Senator ELtenper. It could come up; could it not? Trade agree- 
ments exist between England and countries behind the curtain. 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes, sir. I think the case would be rather unlikely. 

Senator Ettenper. Why would it be unlikely? 

Mr. Konter. Because the amount of trade or of current relationship 
between Western Europe and behind the iron-curtain countries now- 
adays has gone down to such a reduction there is no longer on either 
side consideration of the weight that would allow any great pressure 
to be brought from one side to the other. That I have seen in con- 
nection with the Soviet Union and the satellite agreements. 

The whole trend has been frankly a disruption of relationship, so 
the normal avenue, the normal channel of pressures that you use 
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between governments has pretty well disappeared between the coun- 
tries outside and inside the iron curtain, except in connection with 
small and specific trade agreements. 

Senator Evtenper. What did you mean, then, when you stated that 

country like Greece could step in and curtail your programs? 

Mr. Kouxzr. I do mean there the hypothetical case you are raising. 

Senator E.ienver. That would be one within the purview of the 
agreement ? 

Mr. Kouter. We would say after all that we had said nothing but 
the truth. The Greeks would then decide whether they felt under 
any compulsion from the pressure that party No. 3 was trying to ex- 
ert upon them. The chances are very much against that in view of 
the kind of relationship we have with the Greek Government. How- 
ever, that is a perfectly hypothetical case. I cited that to show the 
kind of limit there is, even though there is no specific provision in our 
agreement with the Greek Government governing that case. Still 
there are certain moral obligations that go with the general nature 
of the relationship between the two countries; that we should have to 
listen to them if they themselves felt that what we were saying was 
creating difficulties for them that affected their national interests 
seriously. It is unlikely they would do that unless they regarded 
the situation as a serious one. Hypothetically that exists. That is a 
limit in these agreements on the content of programs. 

Senator ELLenper. Countries today are prone to go quite a ways 
to protect their interests, especially as is the case toda Ly with Great 
Britain in her relations with China. You have heard a lot about that, 
I am sure. It strikes me we ought to guard against such a thing 
happening with other countries of Western Europe and countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, especially Bulgaria, Rumania, and other coun- 
tries that are considered part of Western Europe. 

Mr. Kouter. | would say that in the case where the given country 
with which we had an agreement was what we considered unreason- 
able, we would then on our side bring certain pressures and influ- 
ences into the balance of consideration. For example, the Greek Gov- 
ernment would weigh very carefully any protest it made to the United 
States Government so long as there were items of great Greek na- 
tional interest in the United States which they were profoundly or 
intimately concerned with. 


10-YEAR LIMITATION ON AGREEMENTS 


Senator Eitenper. Why limit all this to 10 years? Who insisted 
on that ? 

Mr. Kouter. It is rather difficult to get an agreement beyond 10 
years. We get over that by having a 10- year agreement where we 
can obtain it, and then having an automatic renewal. I may say 
that our agreement with the Philippine Government, which governs 
the base that we are now operating out of Philippine territory, is a 
similar type of agreement. It is a 10-year basic agreement auto- 
matically extendable. The title to that equipment in that case eventu- 
ally will go to the Philippine Government. 

Senator Exnenver. After how much time? 
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Mr. Konter. At the expiration of the agreement, which means after 
10 years, plus as many years as we renew it before one side or the 
other does this. 

Senator Ettenper. Suppose in 11 years they should say, “We won’t 
renew. any more,” what becomes of that station ? 

Mr. Kouuer. The title in that station, as distinct from the agree- 
ment with the Greek Government where we would recover, would 
remain in the Philippine Government. I may say the period of 10 
years in terms of electronic equipment is a reasonable estimate for that 
equipment getting pretty old and used anyway. You are, for all 
intents and purposes, pretty well covered with a 10-year agreement 
in terms of the normal life expectancy of the equipment. 

Senator Corpon. Where would that be located ? 

Mr. Konurr. It is a place called Malolos, which is about 30 miles 
north of Manila. 

Senator Corpon. Is that in the area where the Huks are operating ? 

Mr. Konter. It is not far from that area. Security has given us 
considerable concern. 


1951 APPROPRIATION AND PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION 


Senator McCarruy. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I personally 
am in favor of voting sufficient money to give the Voice the mechani- 
cal set-up so that they can run a good program. As of this point in 
the hearings, and I assume I will feel the same way when I get through, 
I do not have any idea which stations are most important and which 
could be cut out. 

You now have seven stations that we have appropriated money for 
last year, $35,000,000, which you propose to put in. You have other 
stations already located. I wonder if it would not be possible to give 
us a chart or a map that you can locate all the present stations on. 
Give us the seven stations that are mentioned on page 267 which are 
not built yet. In regard to the new stations—take the station of 
Frank, the one that will cost $6,000,000, I think we should have the 
location of that and why it is necessary in that particular spot. In 
other words, what additional service that will give, whether you need 
that as a relay station or just what you need it for. The same will 
apply all down the line. If you can show us which of these stations 
are being built primarily for the day when we will not have friendly 
nations in the areas where we have now, it will help. I gather from 
this mimeographed statement that I have here that you say: 

If, for any reason, facilities outside the United States become unusable, the 
United States will still be able to blanket the world by short-wave signals. 

I would like to know which stations are being built specifically for 
that, and which are being built as part of your chain now. I do not 
think that can be done, except by doing it in graphic fashion with some 
kind of a map. 

Mr. Chairman, what is your thought? It will help us. I do not 
know which of these stations are important. 

Mr. Barrerr. You want us to try to indicate the order of priority. 

Senator McCarrny. Let us say you are building a station in Tokyo. 
I think we should know what area that is going to serve that is not now 
served, and just why you feel you must have that station. How many 
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additional receiving sets will be serviced by it, or whether it is to be 
used as a relay station in India, or something like that. 

Senator Ture. That occurred to me, Mr. Chairman. We have a hub 
located somewhere in the vicinity of the North Pole of which you know 
you cannot send your air waves through. If you can get on either 
side of it, you can reach your objective such as the Balkans and Russia. 


QUESTION AS TO STATION LOCATIONS 


The question occurs to me: Where would it be most opportune to 
locate those stations so as to reach the main objective, and that is 
Russia and her satellite countries? 

Senator McCarruy. I understand about 40 percent of the material 
is beamed to Africa and South America. It is entirely possible we 
might not want to build any additional stations to service South 
America and Africa at this time. We might want to give much higher 
priority to stations in some other part of the world. 

Dr. Wiesner. My name is Wiesner, and I am an outside witness 
from whom you will hear later. 

I suspect before I came in it was called to your attention the Voice 
of America had a long-range development program. This speed-up 
isat NCS’s request. So this is changed. 


PRIORITY ON CONSTRUCTION 


Senator McCarrny. I think you should give us what you consider 
the top priority on these stations and which you consider most urgent. 

Mr. Barrer. I think we have most of that information. We will 
get it up in correct form as quickly as possible. 

Senator Corvon. Put that in one, two, three, four, five order, station 
by station. Your testimony before the House indicated whether you 
got the whole of your request or a part, that whatever you got you 
would still be in a position to use what you had not used. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Senator Corvon. That being the case, I think the record ought to 
show your own conception of the relative importance of the installa- 
tions, not only that you are asking now but that the ones that were 
in the first supplemental last year. 

Senator McCarruy. One of the things I would like to spend some 
time on also and on which I have some important questions is the 
operations of the program. I think in voting money that should be 
considered. While as I say, even if I am convinced the program has 
operated badly at this time—if I were saying that—I would be in 
favor of creating a physical set-up so that some day we could have a 
good program, but at the same time I do think there are certain things 
we should consider in the present operation of the program. I think 
we can be of some benefit to these gentlemen here. 

Senator Haypen. That is the question that if there is criticism of 
the operations they will not be in a position to answer. 

Senator McCarruy. I think Mr. Kohler is in a position to answer 
some questions. 

Mr. Konuer. Let me say this in connection with that: This is a 
presentation of purely a capital investment budget. We will soon be 
going before the regular budget hearings for our operating money 
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which does involve the questions of employees and programs, pro- 
gram operations, and audience-research operations. 


INFORMATION IMPORTANT ON REQUESTED RESTORATION 


Senator McCarrny. I disagree that is not important to take up 
now. I think if we are going to vote $88,000,000, or whatever we 
decide, that it is very important to know what type of program we 
are supporting. If there are some things wrong, and I think there are 
some things that are wrong, I think we must have some assurance they 
are going to be corrected before we start giving unlimited funds. I 
know we perhaps cannot go into things in detail that we want to at 
the hearings on the regular bill, but there are some things I do think 
we should get. 


HOME-BASED RADIO STATIONS 


Senator McCrietian. I would like to ask two questions here, Mr. 
Chairman. Since there is a risk in constructing these stations for 
regular broadcasting in these different places, and, if we should lose 
them afterward—lose control of them—we would have to resort back 
to the short-wave system, why not construct an adequate short-wave 
system to start with? And thus we would not incur that risk. Is it 
because the short-wave system we have in mind will not do as com- 
parable a job, not afford as complete facilities for transmission as the 
regular system? Is that why we are taking this risk ? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. Let me say we are already starting on the 
home-base plant. 

Senator McCriexian. Is that such that if you lose these others you 
are proposing to construct that it would be adequate to carry out this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Adequate would hardly be the word. It would not 
be adequate because for one thing you would lose the delivery of the 
medium-wave signal, except as you could deliver that signal through 
bases that you retain possession of, or through the Vagabond proj- 
ects which we hope to develop during the coming year. 

Senator McCienian. I am trying to get in order which is of pri- 
mary importance, which can we most rely upon ? 

Mr. Kontuer. Perhaps I can answer that in this way: In a sense 
they go together. 

Senator McCietxan. It would be advisable to have them together. 
We are encountering risks here. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FROM 1951 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Konter. In the $41,288,000 of the first 1951 supplemental we 
obtained two of these powerful home-based stations and five of the 
stations abroad. Those five are the ones shown on this map. They 
are two areas in the Far East. We have never delivered a proper 
signal in the Far East, the importance of which I think is evident as 
of today. 

The other three are in the area of, let us say, the Mediterranean. 

Senator McCrieixian. They are in process ¢ 
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REQUEST FOR RADIO STATION NETWORK 


Mr. Kouter. Yes. That is what we asked for last year. What we 
plan to ask for in the normal progress of building up the ring 
concept was next year to ask for another home-side transmitter and 
to ask for four more of the overseas relay bases. 

Senator McCiettan. How many would that give you? That 
would give you three of the short-wave stations here at home? Plus 
four. 

Mr. Konuer. That was our normal plan in 1952. We are asking 
instead for the completion of the entire ring, which will call for nine 
relay bases abroad and four more of the home-side high-powered 
plants that feed that ring of relay bases. 

Senator McCietian. When you get all of that, would you have 
your system complete so you would have world cov erage? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. There would be some areas of the world 
we would not cover with medium-wave signals, 


NUMBER OF STATIONS 


Senator McCieiian. Then you would have a total of nine? 

Mr. Kounuer. Fourteen relay bases and including the ones that have 
already been appropriated for. They would be abroad, and there 
would be six at home. 

Senator McCietian. That would be 20. 

Mr. Kontwerr. The total coverage of that ring as shown here in 
terms of medium wave is this: You can see how it blankets the Eu- 
ropean, Russian, and far eastern areas. What is not shown here 
is the short-wave coverage with which we could cover the world. 

In terms of medium-wave coverage we would not be covering 
effectively Africa or most of the Latin-American countries which are 
the principal gaps in our system. 


AREA NOT COVERED 


Senator Corpon. Is there an area that is not covered at all? 

Mr. Konurr. That is the central Siberian area in which there is 
very little population. In terms of reaching areas, it is very im- 
portant inside the Soviet Union and in the seis areas, to be 
able to reach the outer not highly populated areas because relatively 
few radio sets there result in a very widespread secondary distri- 
bution of the news because, first of all, in the Soviet Union the jam- 
ming is not concentrated in the rural areas. 

Senator McCartuy. Do I understand you to say that you have a 
total of 14 stations? 

Mr. Kouter. Fourteen ring stations was correct. 


NUMBER OF STATIONS PLANNED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Senator McCrietian. That includes four you are asking for for 
next year, but are not asking for now ? 

Mr. Konuer. We had intended to ask for four more next year and 
then for five more the following year. 
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Senator McCarruy. You have 14 listed here. There were seven 
authorized last year, plus the ones you have. That does not seem 
to add up to 14. 

Mr. Herrick. Four of those are the domestic bases. 

Senator McCartuy. You were talking only of foreign bases? 

Mr. Kouter. Fourteen of the foreign bases and six of the home- 
side units. 


HIGH-POWERED STATIONS PLANNED 


Senator Haypren. The reason why you are putting on these high- 
powered stations abroad is to get into not short-wave but the ordinary- 
wave radios which are not reached at all now because we rely upon 
short wave? You get millions of more customers by adopting this 
plan? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right. 


ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 


Senator McCiettan. Have you made any calculation now as to 
how much the annual operating cost of this expanded system will be? 
Suppose you got all you are requesting and got it constructed. I 
want to know the annual cost of operation. This becomes a permanent 
obligation, you know. Once we construct it and put it in operation, 
we will never get rid of it. 

Mr. Kon er. That is what I meant in referring to this as quite 
regardless of what it carries or who does the programs or anything 
else, this becomes a permanent national asset. If you do not like who 
is running it today, you can ask someone else to run it. 

Senator McCriexxian. The cost is still going to be the same. 

Mr. Konter. I can give you the general figure and Mr. Herrick 
will come in for the detailed figures. 

We are asking at the present level of operations for about $25,000,- 
000 in operating funds. 

Senator McCietian. That is over what you have at present? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. In due course we calculate to operate and pro- 
gram this whole system so that it will run something over $35,000,000. 

Senator McCretian. Only $10,000,000 more? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretitan. Would that include upkeep and maintenance? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; that the operating costs when we get the 
ring built, will run something just over $35,000,000. 

Senator McCrietxian. I should think it would cost that much to 
maintain it. 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Herriek will give the actual operating figures. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT NEEDED FOR TOTAL PROGKAM 


Senator Hiri. When you say the whole system, you mean the whole 
ring system, or the system as it would be if you got this extra 
$88,000,000 ? 

Mr. Konter. The system as it would be. 

Senator Hix. If you got the extra $88,000,000? 

Mr. Konter. That is right. 
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Senator McCietian. Do you intend to ask for any more than be- 
yond this $88,000,000? I understood there was some more con- 
templated beyond this $88,000,000 that you will probably ask for 
next year for construction. 

Mr. Kouter. No. 

Senator McCrietxan. Does this complete everything you have en- 
visioned to date if you get this money ? 

Mr. Kou.er. Keaethine that is firm as of today. 

Senator McCretian. Not firm; this is what you are asking for. 

Mr. Kouter. A little later you are going to hear from Professor 
Wiesner, who is a member of a research group that has been working 
on the problems of delivering radio signals, and how to penetrate the 
jamming, et cetera. This country leads in electronic research. No one 
can rule out but that there will be some improved method of deliver- 
ing electronic signals; but I will say all research that was done by 
the project Troy which will be explained in more detail later, has 
confirmed this as the basic system to be absolutely sound and that 
it does not conflict with anything that the best technical and engineer- 
ing brains in the United States can foresee at the present time, but 
rather fits into any electronic techniques that may be developed. 


CONSTRUCTION TO BE LIMITED TO BASIC WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Senator McCietian. You can understand improvements might be 
developed and we want to modernize it from time to time. What I am 
trying to ascertain is after you get these stations you are asking for 
now, do you anticipate that at some time in the future, next year or 
the next, you will be in here asking for more money for more stations? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator McCie.ian. This you think is broad enough in all of its 
aspects to cover everything we can anticipate, down to every need, ex- 
cept for modernization ? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. This will give us a basic world-wide 
broadcasting system. T here will be some areas, as I have pointed out, 
that will not be covered. It could be that in terms of political priori- 
ties we would want to develop a coverage of Latin America in future 
years better than it will be under this plan, which contemplates only 
one station in the popular wave lengths in Latin America, which will 
cover only a segment of Latin America. 

Senator McCrietxan. But this is over-all and basic. 

Mr. Kouter. This is an over-all, basic system, extending around the 
world. Improvements in that system in due course, improved operat- 
ing techniques, such as are envisaged by the research technicians at 
the moment would require a bit more capital investment, but not any 
alteration of the basic structure. 


COSTS NOT IN PROPORTION TO EXPANDED PROGRAM 


Senator McCLe.uan. I can well appreciate that; that improvement 
will come along. But I do not quite understand that this expenditure 
and the establishing of this vast system will not increase your operat- 
ing cost more than about $10 million over and above the $25 million 
that you are spending now for operating costs. Maybe you are cor- 
rect. I hope you are. 
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Mr. Barrerr. One reason for that, Senator, is that we are now, un- 
der the current appropriation, stepping up rather markedly the total 
number of programs put out. This is simply a system for delivering 
those same programs much better, much more thoroughly. 

Senator McCretxan. In other words, it will not cost in proportion 
to what your expenses are now? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. But you already have a lot of personnel and 
the set-up for operating. You already have that. 


PROGRAMING OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Kontrr. Yes, sir. We are already authorized, for example, to 
program in 46 languages. We are asking for the year 1952, about 6 
more, which will put us in 52 languages. Actually, I don’t suppose 
there are in the world more than sixty or sixty-odd languages that 
would warrant a separate broadeast program. So that you have 
pretty much authorized us to do the basic radio program. This is 
the system that will deliver it effectively to listeners around the world 
where those languages are spoken. 


OPERATION OF BERLIN RADIO STATION 


Senator McCartuy. How about duplication? Take the station in 
Berlin. That is operated by whom now? 

Mr. Kouter. By Hicog, by the High Commissioner in Germany. 

That is the radio in the American sector. 

Senator McCarruy. Is there any reason at all why our Ah yee 


medium should not be operated entirely by the same outfit? In other 
words, if Voice of America is able to operate 80 percent of the sta- 
tions, why should Hicog operate some ? 

Mr. Konter. That is a question that grew out of the fact that radio 
was an occupation matter under the commanding general in the past. 
And even under the military occupation, prior to the turn-over to 
the civilian High Commissioner, we had developed and were working 
with the radio operation there. For example, in the case of RIAS, 
we have a daily two-way conversation with them about their pro- 
grams and our program and what the press is saying there. ‘They 
relay our programs. So that the actual management of the station 
is not too great a question, though it is probably a little too early to 
say. But I anticipate that after the end of the occupation and the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the German Government, that will 
become an integrated part of our operation. 

Senator McCarruy. Am I correct in this: the personnel in that 
radio station are hired by the Army? Or by the State Department? 

Mr. Konter. They were initially hired by the Army, and the sta- 
tion was occupied during the military occupation. They were then, I 
believe, taken over by the High Commissioner intact when the turn- 
over came last year and Mr. Cloy went over there. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, State is operating the station 
in Berlin at the present time? 

Mr. Konter. Through Mr. McCloy. 

Senator MoCartrny. Would it not be very easy, in view of the fact 
that the State Department is directing you gentlemen, that you are 
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operating under State, and they are operating under State, for them 
to turn the operation over to the Voice of America ? 
Mr. Kouter. No. 


PERSONNEL DESCRIBED AS COMMUNISTS AT BERLIN RADIO 


Senator McCarruy. There was something I wanted to get if I 
could, not from you, Mr. Kohler, but from Mr. Barrett, who, of course, 
is here in a dual capacity. I think we should at some very early point 
get a report on the personnel and the broadcasting station over in 
Berlin. Let me give you the facts on this, Mr. Barrett, and see if I am 
wrong on it. 

Originally, State Department set up the operation, and at that time 
a person by the name of Parsons and one by the name of Meyer, Hans 
Meyer, and several others, took over the operation. It was then trans- 
ferred to the control of the Army. Clay was the boss, I understand. 
At that time, Meyer and Parsons and that group were demoted and 
some of them let out. 

Then, when the State Department came and took over again, Hans 
Meyer and his group took over the operation of the station. 

Now, the papers in Berlin—there is nothing secret about this at all— 
were very open about pointing out what they considered a sudden 
dangerous shift, from the anti-Communists to the pro-Communists, 
and they named Meyer as a Communist and gave his background quite 
thoroughly in the German papers. Meyer and his crowd are now in 
full control of the Berlin station. And I just wonder why, if they 
were unfit to serve under Clay, they are suddenly fit to serve again. 
I think we should get a complete report on that, and I hope that you 
will be able to give us a complete report on that when you come down to 
give your report before the Subcommittee on Appropriations. As I 
say, there is nothing secret about it. I have all the newspaper 
clippings on it. 

Mr. Barrett. We have gone into that quite thoroughly, sir. Part 
of that results from one of these funds that inevitably grow up be- 
tween personnel in a station. The case of Hans Meyer, who is a key 
figure here, we can deal with either now or at the time of the general 
hearings. We have investigated it quite thoroughly. Mr. McCloy 
has satisfied himself that he is O. K. personnel, good personnel, and 
so communicated last year, and Mr. Humelsine has the whole story 
on it from the security standpoint. 

Senator McCarrtny. I think this is the proper time to take this up, 
because if we vote $88,000,000 now for the construction of these 
stations, that means we have to vote the upkeep. So I think it is 
important to at this time go into the operation of the Voice. 


RELATION OF WILLIAM STONE WITH VOICE OF AMERICA 


I would like to ask you this, if I may, Mr. Kohler: What position 
does William Stone hold with the Voice? 

Mr. Kontrr. He is not connected with the International Broad- 
casting Division, sir. He is in the central organization. 
“ en McCartuy. Well, what supervision does he have over the 

oice 
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Mr. Barrett. He has no supervision over the Voice, sir. He is 
currently engaged in international frequency preparatory work. 

Senator McCarrny. He is working rather closely with you; am I 
right in that? 

“Mr. Barrerr. That is right; in the international frequency field. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, he is one of the experts or 
so-called experts you have. I think we should get some information on 
him. I have here, for example, some interesting information on 
William Stone, and I get the impression, and if I am wrong correct 
me, that while he may not technically be on the pay roll of the Voice, 
he is one of the very important people in determining strategy and 
policy for the Voice, I understand who insisted that all Vishinsky’s 
speec hes to the United Nations be broadcast. That may be wise or 
unwise. I am not going into that at this time. 


RESIGNATION OF STONE REQUESTED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


But let me give you what the State Department had to say about 
him some time ago. In 1946 it was recommended in regard to Stone: 


In behalf of the above-mentioned, it is recommended that action be instituted 
to terminate his services with the State Department immediately. . 


The date of this is March 22, 1946. 


It is suggested, to achieve this purpose, than an appropriate officer of the 
Department should inform Mr. Stone that his continued employment in the 
Department is embarrassing to the Department and he should be given an 
opportunity to resign. If he should not resign voluntarily, action should be 
immediately instituted under Civil Service Rule No. 3 to terminate his service 
with the Department. 


STONE RELATION WITH GEORGE SHAW WHEELER AND AMERASIA MAGAZINE 


Now, they did that, and they apparently had ample ground for it, 
and much more ground since then. For example, he was the man 
who appeared and defended George Shaw Wheeler, whom you are 
fully aware of. 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, if you will just refresh your eee e? 
George Shaw Wheeler was the man who had been head of denazific: 
tion for the State Department over in Europe. Here about 4 or 5 
months ago, though my memory may be wrong as to the exact time, he 
went behind the iron curtain and repudiated the United States, and 
said that he was seeking refuge from United States imperialism, and 
such like. Wheeler had, as you know, a very unusual ~— d, and Stone 
was the man who appeared and defended him, No. 1. And No. 2, 
what is rather important, this man, Stone, from 1085 to 1941 was 
associated with Amerasia, he and Philip Jaffe. Jaffe has been since 
convicted. J. Edgar Hoover referred to Amerasia as a tool for Soviet 
espionage. At the time he was coeditor, he followed the line quite 
thoroughly, so that we have this information on Stone: We have the 
State Department’s decision that he was unfit to serve. His record 
would indicate that he was part and parcel of the Jaffe group. But 
it is remotely possible that he may have reformed. If he did, I think 
we should know when and where and what caused the reform. If 
he did not reform, then we have in my opinion an extremely danger- 
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our character directing, to a great extent, the Voice of America. And 
I think before we vote any large sums of money, at least the committee 
should have a chance to go over the complete file on Stone, so that 
he will know why the State Department thought he was unfit to serve, 
the complete picture of his connection with Ja ffe, who has been named 
under oath as a Russian spy, and his complete background with 
Amerasia. Because a man like that can do tremendous damage to 
this Nation. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES 


When that should be gone into, I do not know. In fact, I would 
think that if the Department refuses this committee the complete 
information on not only Stone but several other individuals, there 
should be a rider in the appropriation bill providing that no appro- 
priation would be available to any department unless we could have 
access to such files. And by that I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, that 
these files should be made public. I do not think that any member 
of the staff should be able to look at any files until they have been 
cleared by the security officers, either of the Department or the FBI. 
But I do think this is the time and place to check on some of these 
individuals. 


ALEXANDER BARMINE, FORMER MEMBER OF COMMUNIST PARTY 


Incidentally, Mr. Kohler, may I ask you: You have a man called 
Alexander Barmine in the New York office? Is that right ? 

Mr. Koutusr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. He was in what was called the Fourth Division 
in Russia, which is the top echelon of Russian espionage. I under- 
stand that he is a reformed individual and apparently a good Ameri- 
“an now. That individual, of course, has a vast amount of informa- 
tion of not only the workings of the Russian underground, which 
makes him a valuable man to you, but also he knows the underground 
depended upon in the United States, various individuals. 

May I ask you this question: Do you at this time have any objection 
at all to having Mr. Barmine come before either this committee or the 
McCarran subcommittee to give all the information which he has at 
his command in regard to the American contacts of the Russian under- 
ground ? 

Mr. Barretrr. We would be glad to do that, Senator. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you had occasion to take the affidavit of 
Mr. Barmine in regard to individuals in this country who were the 
contacts for the Russign underground ? 

Mr. Humetsine. We have not taken an affidavit, to our knowledge, 
but there have been conversations with him, by our security officers. 

On this general question of security, you named quite a number of 
individuals, and there were : allegiations that had been furnished you 
by individuals or that you picked up out of papers. I do not know 
whether the chairman wants to go into this question of security now, 
because it goes beyond this partic cular question of facilities. 

Senator Haypen. That is what is bothering me. Of course, we can 
spend days on this, and maybe we will get a deficiency bill out by the 
Ist of July, or maybe we will not. 
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REQUEST FOR NAMES OF FORMER OWI EMPLOYEES ON VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator MoCarruy. I did not want, Mr. Chairman, to turn this 
into an investigating committee, but there are certain things I think 
we should have. For example, I think we should have the names of 
any indivduals in the Voice who are former OWI employees, and, 
No. 2, in 1946 Jimmie Byrnes wrote a letter saying that some 285 
people were unfit to serve, largely because of Communist connections, 
I gather. I would like to get the names of any of the 285 that are 
in the Voice of America, because many of the 285 were, as you know, 
from the OWI, and I understand you gentlemen have quite a sizable 
number of OWI employees. And do not misunderstand me. I am 
not intimating that all OWI individuals are dangerous. There were 
some of the highest type individuals in that organization. But you 
do have on your payroll, as I understand, some of those that were on 
Byrnes’ list in 1946. It is entirely possible that they might have been 
unfit then but they are fit now. But I think we should know when, 
where, and how they were reformed. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, while I do not think we should turn this 
into an investigating committee, I think we should get a complete 
picture of men who were as important in the Voice as Mr. Stone. 

Senator Haypen. That information can be supplied. 

Mr. Houmetstne. I would like to say that there is no known disloyal 
person on the State Department rolls that I know about. I am re- 
sponsible for this particular activity. If there is any person on the 
rolls that it can be shown is disloyal, we will get rid of him, Senator. 
We are going into that in an exhaustive way, and I have a very ex- 
cellent staff working on it. 

Senator McCarrny. I am not so much concerned at this particular 
moment with what you are trying to do generally, but rather with 
specific cases. But I want to take a man like Stone, and find out if 
he has reformed. If the man has reformed, if he has repudiated the 
connections he may have had, good. We have a lot of good men who 
have done it. But I would like to know what has changed since 1946, 
when your own Department says that this man was unfit to serve. 

Mr. Humetstne. That is new information to me. I can check that. 

Senator McCarrny. If you want the dates, I can give you that. On 
March 22, 1946, the Department recommended that his services be 
terminated. 

Senator Exzenper. Would that information be in the file of Mr. 
Stone? 

Senator McCarrny. That is in Stone’s State Department file. 

Mr. Humetsrye. I can check that easily enough. 

Senator McCartuy. And when can we hope to get that informa- 
tion? When could we hope to get a picture from you on Stone? 

Mr. Humetstne. We can do it right away. 

Senator McCarruy. You mean you can bring the file down? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I will not show the file to the committee, but I will 
check into that particular allegation. It is not that I do not want to 
show the file to the committee, but I am not permitted to. 

Senator McCarruy. I understand that. 

Will we be meeting tomorrow, Mr. Chairman ? 
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Senator Haypen. We will be meeting every day. We have enough 
work here to continue for a week if it is expeditiously handled, but 
if it is going at the rate it is today, it will be 2 weeks. 


QUESTIONABLE BACKGROUND OF CERTAIN PERSONNEL 


Senator McCartuy. I would like the committee to consider this, 
and I am not putting it in the form of a motion at the present time. 
We have a certain number of individuals in the Voice who have ex- 
tremely bad records. They may have reformed. I think that the 
committee will want to see their files and get all of the information 
on them. I think, for example, as to William Stone, the committee 
will want to know why the State Department said this man was dan- 
gerous. I do not think we can get that from any résumé given by 
Mr. Humelsine or anyone else. I believe the committee should insist 
upon seeing the complete file on four or five of these individuals, es- 
pecially those two I bo given you. I think we should take every 
precaution on that. Ido not believe that any staff member should see 
a file unless they have been thoroughly cleared by the Bureau. But 
in view of the fact that Mr. Humelsine and his associates and a vast 
number of people over in the Department can see these files and go 
through them, I can see no reason why this committee should not 
sit down and go over them and decide whether or not we want to ap- 
propriate money for an organization operated by some of these 
cha 

Mr. Barrerr. Senator McCarthy, I should like to say a couple of 
things on this, if I may. In the first place, when I came into office a 
little more than a year ago, I personally took it upon myself to review 
quite a number of these files, for the reason that I did not want any 
Communists in this operation if I could possibly help it. But I am 
sure Mr. Humelsine will be glad to review this in detail at the proper 
time. 

WILLIAM STONE EMPLOYED BY GOVERNMENT 


Iw ould like to say, on the case of Mr. Stone, that he is not now 
engaged in anything that could be considered important control of 
the Voice of America or policy control. Mr. Stone is now assigned to 
purely technical work in the frequency allocation field. 

Senator McCieitian. Let me ask you this question: Is he work- 
ing for the Government ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Y es; he is. 

Senator McCetnan. Is he drawing Government pay ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretxan. If he is a Communist, he does not belong there. 
I do not care whether it is technical or nontechnical. 

Mr. Barrett. That is certainly right. 

Mr. Humetstne. I think you ought to make it clear, Mr. Barrett, 
that he was not shifted to that post because of any doubts as to his 
loyalty. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; I should make that clear. 

Senator McCietian. If he is a Communist, I do not think that he 
should have a position, whether technical or nontechnical. 

Mr. Barrerr. I just want to make it clear that it was not a reflec- 
tion on him that he was put into this work. 
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REQUEST FOR STONE RESIGNATION BEFORE PRESENT COMMUNIST 
INVESTIGATION 


Senator McCarruy. I would just like to make it clear that this is not 
a case of McCarthy giving his background and saying the man is 
dangerous. Keep in mind that the Department itself on the 22d of 
March 1946 said, “Let us get rid of this man.” And the reason for 
that was because of his previous Communist activities, you see. 

Mr. Humetsine. When you say “the Department,” do you mean 
Secretary Byrnes? 

Senator McCarruy. The State Department security branch, who- 
ever was in charge of that. This was in 1946. That would be under 
Byrnes. 

‘Mr. Humenstne. Does Secretary Byrnes recommend that? 

Senator McCarruy. I do not assume that Byrnes signed this, you 
understand. You know how it works if you make a recommendation 
over there that someone be kicked out. 

Mr. Humexsrne. Is this by Mr. Panuch, or any responsible official ? 

Senator McCarruy. This is a State Department security recom- 
mendation. Now, who was in charge of the Security Department at 
that time, I do not know. I think it was Joe Panuch. But you can 
find that out very easily. You can go back there in 2 minutes and leaf 
through this and find that and know a lot more about it than I do. 

Senator Haypen. Let us get a report from you gentlemen on all 
of these names. We want to further examine the file itself, if we can 
do it. But I think it would be proper in the first place to obtain what 
report you can give us before these hearings are closed, whether you 
do that tomorrow or the next day or whenever you can get around to 
it. Before these hearings close, we will have you back here to get 
this information. 

( For additional information, see p. 461.) 


NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS QUESTIONED HANDED TO DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Humetsine. May I ask the Senator: Do you have any more 
names that affect this particular program? Because I think we ought 
to clear all names that apply to this particular supplemental request. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; let me give them to you, if I may. 

Senator Haypen. The Senator will hand them to you. 

Mr. Humexsine. Because we planned to talk of this problem of 
security before the subcommitte when we start our regular appropri- 
ations, and I would like to limit this, if I could, to just those that apply 
to this particular facilities item. 

Senator Haypen. If there are no further questions of these gentle- 
men here, I think we would like to hear from Dr. Wiesner. 

Senator McCie.txan. I want to ask just one further question. I 
have been waiting. 

I want to know if you were given this money for this project how 
soon you anticipate it will be completed and in operation. I under- 
stand you are asking enough now to construct it and get facilities 
ready. How soon would that be completed and in operation if you 
are given the money you are asking for ? 
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AMOUNT FOR PURCHASE OF RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Kouner. Out of the total appropriation we are requesting ap- 
proximately $50 million is for the purchase of equipment, which we 
could place on order in a very short time. The appropriation of the 
remaining funds would enable us to immediately undertake some re- 
search studies that are still necessary in connection with the whole 
ring, some of which will be necessary to you. 

Senator McCie.ian. This amount of money covers the entire cost 
as anticipated now ? 


COMPLETION SCHEDULE FOR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. And then we would be able to 
undertake immediately our firm site negotiations with the foreign 
countries that would be involved. Now, if those go well, we should 
have the bulk of these installations in by the end of 1952. In the worst 
cases, we should be able to complete this system in 1953. Now, that 
stands against our original schedule projection for the completion of 
this system as of 1955; so that we will be able to save, by the passage 
of this appropriation now, 2 to 3 years of time. 

Senator McCiettan. What I’ wanted to get at was that this was 
not just a common request to get us started and get parts under way 
and then come back here for another 35 or 40 million dollars. We are 
undertaking to speed this up to a conclusion. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT VOTED BY HOUSE 


Senator Corpon. While you are on that subject, Mr. Chairman, 
I note that the $9,530,000-odd for which the House made appropria- 
tion represents only increase in costs from the supplemental appro- 
priation of last year. The question that is in my mind now is: Are 
the costs which are set up for these additional 14 stations computed as 
of present costs, or are they estimates like the other ones, based on 
a Tangier installation or some other installation ? 

Mr. Kouer. Well, sir, I would be glad to give you the answer to 
that. 

AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF SINGLE RADIO STATION 


As you look at that neat budget and see $3.6 million for a ring 
installation, that is an averaged- -out estimate. It is not going to cost 
the same amount of money to build these installations in all kinds of 
various places and parts of the world affected by different economic 
systems, different exchange rates, different labor conditions, different 
conditions affecting procurements of materials, and so forth. 

Now, as of last year, when we made our first estimates on the costs 
and I want you to remember that in the process of making those esti- 
mates, we started way back in the budget process, and we based our 
estimates on the firm costs of the one installation, which was then 
a building, that in Tangier. 
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Now, the present estimates, the estimates of the cost increases, are 
based on our experience since that date. I think first of all, after the 
Communist aggression in Korea, everyone knows there has been a 
very great increase in prices. There has also been called into question 
the particularly high changes in the original estimates relating to local 
construction costs abroad. It is in that sense that we have made the 
corrections in these new and revised estimates, which we think are the 
best that can be made now to apply to situations in which there are 
still some unknown factors. That is based on the actual contracting 
experience in the case of the two relay bases which are already under 
construction. Those are Jade and John. There you have two situ- 
ations which are very likely to be on an average the situation that we 
will meet in all this ring of relay bases. 

You have in the case of Jade a relatively built-up base, with access 
to labor, with relatively simple logistics. 

You have in the case of John, a somewhat remote area where hous- 
ing, logistics, and so forth, are very difficult. 

The average between those two should just about represent the actual 
average of conditions that we will meet. 


CONSTRUCTION ON COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE BASIS 


I will say, however, that there are unknowns in connection with 
forward estimates. These installations are necessarily going to be 
built on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, and we will meet conditions that 
will vary somewhat with the question of the extension of hostilities in 
Korea and with the political situation in the world in general. 


Senator Ecron. Are they American contractors, Mr. Kohler? 


LOW AMERICAN BIDDER ON RELAY STATIONS 


‘ 


Mr. Konter. They are indeed, and we have here and you will short] 
be hearing from Mr. Philip Groves, vice president of Groves, Ghitoied, 
Wilson & Kosage, the firm that is undertaking the construction of 
John and Jade, who will speak to these figures, and who will be able 
to contribute, I believe, quite a great deal to your understanding of 
problems involved and the basis of the estimates that are before you. 

I may say, as an indicator of how hard it is in these very localities, 
with the unknown factors of sites, to project these things, and in con- 
nection with construction generally sdontcid. which can get very com- 
plicated in terms of logistics and procurement and provision of skilled 
labor, that we asked generally for contractors to bid on this project, 
to give us proposals on the building of these two stations. There 
was a spread of 60 percent in the word that we actually got from 
the contractors. 

Now, the low bidder in this case was this firm of Groves, Shepard, 
Wilson & Kosage. They also had great experience in overseas build- 
ing projects, and they had available personnel, so that they were not 
only the lowest contractor but also perhaps the most experienced and 
the most readily available. 

Senator Haypen. I think we should hear from Dr. Wiesner at this 
point. 
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MISSION REPORTS ON VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator McCarrny. Before the witness starts to testify, Mr. Chair- 
man: We brought up something this morning. Do I understand 
that Mr. Kohler and Mr. Barrett will give us all of the mission reports 
on the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to speak to the Senator about 
that. We will be glad to have you have them, but you are asking for 
practically tons of material. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that right? 

Mr. Konter. I believe I can give it to you in somewhat shorter 
compass. We have, and have inserted in the House regular hearings, 
as a matter of fact, a summary of our concluded research reports, and 
we have submitted there a random sampling of the kind of recom- 
mendations we have got from missions and what we have done about 
them, and I would say that we process audience mail and we process 
interviews with defectors, and we process all published material we 
can get. We have the Soviet press and radio under constant study. 
We have mission reports under constant study. 

We have field missions that go out and report individually. And 
the total of that would be that we process perhaps 50,000 favorable 
and critical and all kinds of items every shells to get a general 
picture. 

Perhaps I could supply you with some of our summary reports, 
rather, that we get out aoaiie for example. 

Senator McCarrny. Or if the mission reports could be made avail- 
able to the staff, we could have one of the staff members go over that 
and give us a report roughly on it. 

Mr. Konter. We would like the committee to have the information, 
but if you got the raw material it would be a matter of many packing 
cases, 

FIELD STUDY MISSIONS AND ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


Senator McCarruy. Here is a matter, too. I understand you have 
had a number of individuals that you have sent out in the field to make 
a study over the past year or two—is that correct?—and that have 
come back with recommendations. 

Mr. Barrert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kouter. We have had the Shouse Mission, for example, to 
which I referred in my testimony. That is James Shouse, president 
of Crosley Broadcasting, who has gone out. Then the Advisory 
Commission established by Public Law 402 has had a couple of field 
reports from its members who have toured abroad. 

Senator McCarruy. Was there not a Colonel Goodfriend? Is that 
his name? 

Mr. Barretr. Yes. He is a consultant who went out, 

Senator McCarruy. I think he was out for about 7 months and 
came back and made a report. 

Mr. Barretr. He made a number of reports, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. What other reports do you have from people 
like that, someone who has toured the entire area and has come back 
after talking to the missions and talking to people ? 
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Mr. Barretr. We have a report attached to the most recent United 
States Advisory Commission on information material. We have our 
own staff reports, reports from people who have gone out on a number 
of surveys. 

Senator McCarruy. Which staff members have gone out? What 
was the colonel’s name? 

Mr. Barrerr. Colonel Goodfriend was a consultant on the staff at 
the time. 

Senator McCarruy. Which other members have gone out to make 
studies? I think that information would be valuable. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Hulten has made reports himself. I think Mr. 
Philip Reed, of the Advisory Commission, made a report as a result 
of a field trip. 

Senator McCartuy. Let me ask this: Would it be a very large 
job to get together the reports? 

Mr. Barrett. There would be a very large number. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not interested in a large number of sum- 
mary reports, but the reports made by individuals who have gone 
out in the field, such as Colonel Goodfriend, who spent 6 months out 
there interviewing people in the various missions. That would not 
involve a lot of material; would it? 

Mr. Barrerr. I don’t think a vast amount would be involved; no, 
sir. 

Senator McCarrny. If that could be brought around, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like very much to see these reports. 

Senator Haypen. That can be brought and delivered to the staff. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. We will now hear from Dr. Wiesner. 

You have a statement to make, Doctor? 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, before the doctor begins, I wonder 
if we can ask him to just hit the over-all picture of this thing. I 
have gone through his testimony before the House; and, frankly, 
it would take a radio engineer to know what he is saying. I am 
satisfied that he knows what he is doing, but I could not prove it from 
any knowledge I have. I think we can possibly shorten it a bit, 
Doctor. 


INTERNATIONAL Broapcastina Drvision 


STATEMENT OF DR. JEROME B. WIESNER, PROFESSOR OF COM- 
MUNICATION ENGINEERING, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TECHNICAL STUDY OF FACILITIES 


Dr. Wiesner. Yes, sir. I should explain my presence here. I am 
Jerome B. Wiesner, professor of communication engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Cambridge, Mass. I grew 
up in Michigan and got my training at the University of Michigan. 

I can shorten this very much by saying that we have had a good 
look at this program, and we think it is sound. But I would like 
to give you a bit of the background as to how we got into this, if 
I may. 

MIT was approached by the State Department last summer to make 
a technical study of the facilities of the International Broadcasting 
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Division, with emphasis on what can be done with Russian jam- 
ming. We assembled a rather strong group of people. We worked 
on other things beyond the jamming problem. I would like to read 
the names of the six people who were most closely involved in this 
particular phase of the project, so that you can see the kind of people 
I am talking about. We had Dr. Salisbury, who is research director 
of the Collins Radio Co. in Cedar Rapids, Lowa, one of the country’s 
largest radio-equipment manufacturers; Dr. J. R. Pierce of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, probably the world’s outstanding vacuum- 
tube expert; Dr. Purcell of Harvard; Dr. Dana Bailey of the Bureau 
of Standards, a specialist in ionosphere propagation; Dr. Lloyd Burt- 
ner, from the Carnegie Institution, now president of the Associated 
Universities at Brookhaven, who was, as many of you probably know, 
executive director of the Research and Development Board; and Dr. 
Hill and myself from the electronics laboratory at MIT. Along the 
way we consulted with large numbers of specialists who would come 
up for a day or two, or whom we would go to visit on specific prob- 
lems, people like Mr. Jones of RCA, Mr. Frees of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratory, people too innumerable to mention. 

Now, I am going to restrict my discussion, I think, to the specific 
project which is under consideration here, although we looked at a 
large number of other things and. came up with a fair number of 
recommendations about new developments, the kind of thing that 
Mr. Kohler was referring to, that are scientific things one can do 
to better this program. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask: Was it your group who made 
the recommendations as to where stations should be placed and what 
wave lengths? 


Dr. Wiesner. No. I will discuss that later. 





EXAMINATION 





OF EXISTING 





BROADCASTING PLAN 


Our group looked at the plan which was already drawn up. This 
plan which you are now considering, you see, has been under study 
for a long time. 

Last year you appropriated some money for the current phases of 
it. And it had been their plan, the plan of this group in the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division, to every year add a few transmitters 
to this, so that in 4 or 5 years, in some time period which I do not 
know exactly, they would end up with a going concern. 

Now, the speed-up, as the result cf the NSC request, has got them 
in here asking for all of the facilities. They were planning, however, 
before we got into the picture. We have looked at them, and can 
endorse them, and I will come back to that in a minute. 

Senator McCartny. What engineers made the over-all plan? Do 
you have engineers in your Department, Mr. Kohler? 

Mr. Konuter. Generally speaking, the origin was our own research 
section, which we know as the Facilities Section, headed by Mr. Her- 
rick, who is here. 

_ Dr. Wiesner. I would like to say one thing here. Most of us work- 
ing on this problem are used to working with the military. I have 
had 12 years’ experience in dealing with military electronics prob- 
lems. I worked for a while with the Manhattan District. But I have 
never had an experience of this sort from reading the newspapers, and 
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from the general impression that I picked up, as I said in the House 
hearing. I had expected to see something of a mess, and so had many 
of my colleagues. We were surprised and pleased. That is why I 
am willing to come here and testify before you. 

Senator Corpon. What kind of mess did you expect to find? A 
mess in the engineering field ? 

Dr. Wiesner. I got the impression from some of the things I have ~ 
heard the State Department accused of by Senator McCarthy and ~ 
others that they were all incompetent. 

Senator McCarruy. I have accused some of them because they were 
too competent in their field. 


OPERATION OF PROGRAM CONSIDERED WELL DONE 


Dr. Wiesner. At any rate, I was very surprised to see that the job © 
was being done as well as it was, and so were my colleagues. 5 
I would like to say a little bit about that later. 2 
Senator Corpon. I do not quite understand you. You donot know = 
whether the sites are properly located, because you did not do it? 
You made none of the studies ? : 

How do you know whether they are good or bad? 

Dr. Wiesner. I have looked at them. We did look at the general 
proposal which is under discussion here today. 

You see, what we were asked specifically to do was to see whether | 
there were technical things you could do to counter the jamming of 
the Voice of America. 

Senator Corvon. Let me interrupt you again, now. I think we can 
get at this thing. 

Did your people, your group, go into the technical aspects of the 
planning ? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. But we did not make the plans. They existed 
when we came into the job. 

Senator Corpon. All right. Now, did you check the blueprints or 
the construction of these various types of broadcasting equipment? 
Dr. Wiesner. No; but I do not believe that is necessary. 

Senator Corvon. What did you check? 
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TYPE OF EXAMINATION MADE 


Dr. Wiesner. We checked, first of all, the general scheme of trans- 
mitter location, which is the most important thing. We checked, in 
general, the design of antennas—that is, what kind of antennas they 
were going to use—and whether they were well conceived. We 
checked the general theory and planning of the design of the large 
transmitters that are being purchased. a 
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WORLD COVERAGE BY VOICE OF AMERICA 













Senator McCartuy. May I interrupt? One of the things that I 
am very much concerned with is: Can we get complete world coverage 
with any less stations or at less expense? Now, did you check that 
aspect? In other words, let us say the original plans called for a 
station at A and one at B and one at C and one at D. Did you check 
to see whether you could cut out, for example, C, and still get com- 
plete coverage, that sort of thing? 
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r. Wiesner. Well, Senator, when you talk about complete cover- 
ian ae have to be careful about what you are talking about; and, if 
I might digress a bit, I would like to contrast what they are trying to 
do in this business with what we are doing in the United States. 

The only real good form of broadc: sting, first-rate form of broad- 
vasting, is to get close to your listeners. That is what we do, as you 
know. We put up large transmitters, and we put them close to our 
listeners. As soon as you can’t do that, you have to use what we call 
ionospheric transmission, for the most part, although in some cases 
they will use the good form of ground transmission, where we have 
to bound the reflecting signals off this reflecting layer in the ionosphere. 

Now, in talking about whether or not you get world-wide coverage. 
which I don’t think anyone claims you really get with this plan, you 
have to say, “What are your standards? Do. you want the kind of 
reception that you get in New York City everywhere in the world?” 
W ell, you are not going to get it with this: 

“Do you want a project where somebody can hear the news through 
if you are willing to concentrate on the news?” Then you have got 
pretty good coverage. 

To answer your question, I do not think anyone can claim this is the 
minimum number of transmitters you can get away with and that if 
you cut it down by one the whole thing will quit. It is like the old 
question of whether you should build 50,000 airplanes or 40,000. 
Someone has to make a judgment. I donot know. If someone asked 
me to do the job, and I had not seen this, I might have come up with 
a different number. But, having looked at it, I find this number 
reasonable. If you say, “Cut out one, because we are going to save 
$6 million thereby,” I do not think anybody in this room would get 
up and say, “Boy, you would wreck the whole thing.” But I think you 
would have reduced the effectiveness somewhere. As to how much, 
you would have to look into it in detail. 


RADIO TARGET AREAS 


Senator Cornon. In the House hearings, you refer to “target areas” : 
and you say, “If we had a doing it, we might have picked 11, or we 
might have picked 17. I don’t know.” 

Dr. Wiesner. I meant that. This is a question of engineering 
judgment, you see, sir, a question “Where do you put your trans- 
mitters; what areas are available to you?” 

One of the things we did not pay any attention to was the question 
vou have been discussing a lot today, and that is the availability of 
sites. We looked at the technical problem “What are the good spots 
to get around this auroral absorption zone?” 


JAMMING OF BROADCASTS 


You see, we not only have the oceans that are protecting us from 
Europe but we are protected, and reciprocally we can’t get at Europe 
becatise of this ionospheric thing. And so, if I might continue for 
a minute with the general story, we went into detail into this pro- 
gram to see what was now being done to have a background, really, 
for the job we were asked to do, which was to see whether you can 
beat jamming. And I suspect that some people thought you could 
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maybe do some very cute things, and with a few dollars and some 
magic overcome the jamming. We did not feel that, and I don’t 
think the IBD people did, and we told them at the beginning that 
this was going to turn out, in our opinion, to be a question of match- 
ing power with power. 

Senator McCarruy. Can I interrupt you again ? 

Will it be at all possible to use a stations for the purpose of 
jamming the enemy’s radar, and that sort of thing? 

Dr. Wiesner. Sure. Wait a minute. Not their radar. Their 
communications, yes; but not their radar. Their radar are different 
frequencies by and large. 


MILITARY VALUE OF RADIO STATIONS 


Senator McCarruy. Have you discussed with the Army engineers 
or the military the potential military value, if any, of any of these 
stations? I mean, aside from the propaganda standpoint. 

Dr. Wiesner. I have personally to some extent, and I believe that 
the IBD people did. You see, 1 am just an interloper here really. 
I came in for a 5-month period. I still am associated with them in a 
small amount of my time. But our main reports have been turned 
in, and I just continued to help where I could, because I believed in 
the program. But there has been some discussion both by myself 
and by the other groups with the military. 

This conventional broadcasting, the thing the OWI took over at 
the beginning of the last war, depended upon short-wave facilities 
which had been developed by our own commercial broadcasters, who 
had no large stake in getting good programing to Europe. Now, 
these involved transmitters up to 50 kilowatts or so. We had no large 
amount of experience in this country with powers much beyond that, 
although WLW in the Midwest, that I referred to in the House hear- 
ings, had some. 

Now, it has taken, I think, some initiative and good planning, and 
so on, to bring us to the stage where we are rather confident that we 
are going to have good 1,000-kilowatt instead of 50-kilowatt trans- 
mitters available. This is taking a rather impressive step forward 
in the state of the broadcasting business, one that you would not have 
made for ordinary commercial broadcasting, which has had to be 
initiated for the VOA activities. And in my opinion, it is good. 


MEDIUM WAVE VERSUS SHORT WAVE 


I think I will skip over quickly two other points, which were dis- 
cussed, and then quit. The question was raised earlier today about 
medium versus short wave and why we do not depend entirely on short 
wave. I think you had sufficient lectures about the difficulty of getting 
around this sphere. But it is terribly important. 

Senator Corpon. Do short waves cut across that? 

Dr. Wiesner. No; nothing will cut across it very well, although cer- 
tain times we get into certain areas, and we are faced with the situa- 
tion of getting across it. 

Senator Corpon. What do you have to do when you have to go 
through it and cannot? 

Dr. Wiesner. We get through it, but it is just poor compared to 
the normal conditions. A group of people working for me have been 
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doing some experiments for the past 2 years on a circuit we run to 
London. You can get times when a signal goes through very well 
and other times when it does not. 

If you have a situation where this is all you have, you live with 
that, just as when you go up in the north woods and want to hear the 
radio. If the static is bad, you don’t hear it. I think it would be 
very short-sighted not to have some facilities to retreat to. These are 
useful for relaying, for getting the programs from this country to the 
various relay bases around the world. 

One more thing which has impressed me in working for the State 
Department as contrasted with the material. This is a new kind of 
operation. These people have not been in the research business before 
or the development business before. So it has taken a little while to 
vatch on to it. And with that I will quit. 

Senator Corvon. The Bureau of Standards has been in this business 
for years. 

Dr. Wiesner. But not in this particular business of making broad- 
cast transmitters. 

Senator Corvon. What they have done was available, however, for 
your people? 

Dr. Weisner. They have used it very effectively, and as I indicated 
in my report we had Mr. Bailey of the Bureau of Standards working 
with us, and we had full access to the Bureau of Standards materials. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your statement, sir. 

Dr. Wresner. Thank you. 

Senator Haypen. We are somewhat pressed for time, Admiral, but 
we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL LESLIE C. STEVENS, JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE OPERATIONS 


Admiral Srevens. I am Rear Adm. Leslie C. Stevens, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Department of Defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the De- 
fense Establishment generally, support the scope and the scale and 
the size of the Voice of America’s request. We do it from several dif- 
ferent points of view and for several reasons. There are green direc- 
tives by the National Security Council which make the theater com- 
manders under the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly responsible for 
psychological warfare operations, just such operations as the Voice 
of America is engaged in peacetime, in theaters of war during war- 
time. 

Now, we have that responsibility on us, and we are very desirous of 
having adequate pools with which to carry it out. 

Senator Corpon. You mean in time of war when you need it / 


OPERATION OF RADIO FACILITIES IN TIME OF WAR 


Admiral Stevens. In time of war, when the military takes over the 
control. And they take over not only the control of facilities of this 
sort but of all the other propaganda activities of the State Department, 
information services, and things of that sort. We have type plans, 
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which are worked out, and are in the process of being detailed for 
«ther areas of the world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF MILITARY 


From the point of view of the cold war and peacetime, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have steadily and continuously urged a speeding up 
and an acceleration of the placement of faci iLities that will give us 
communications with foreign peoples, such as in the Voice of America 
program. There has never been any alteration or change in that 
respect, to my knowledge, in recent years. And, of course, there are 
reasons for that. I do not know whether they are so obvious or not. 

Senator Corpon. What is you view as to whether or not many Rus- 
slans own receivers ? 

Admiral Stevens. The estimates Mr. Kohler has given you are just 
about as good estimates as anybody can make. Nobody can go in and 
count them. We are aw fully thin in the real data that we Teak 

My own personal opinion is that the figure is considerably higher 
than what Mr. Kohler gave you. However, I can’t substantiate that 

Senator Corpow. Are | they generally in the c ities, or is there any ap- 
preciable ownership out in the rural areas? 

Admiral Srevens. I think it is out in the rural areas. I have driven 
in the countryside up to 70 or 80 kilometers from Moscow and counted 
the radio antennas that you see on the farmhouses, and on the roofs 
of the huts; not the public places, not the local police station or Com- 
munist headquarters, or something of that sort, but the private house 
where the individual peasant lives. And I was varvtiand at the large 
number that you see in the countryside, and the general characteristics 
of the antennas that are in evidence. And you could see the same thing 
pretty generally over Russia. 

In one way they are what they say they are. They are a nation of 
peasants and workmen, and they love to do things with their hands. 
They have a great literature of how-to-do-it kinds of things to do at. 
nome. It is very well done, incidentally, that literature, beautifully 
done. And due to a lack of the state-controlled industry everywhere 
being able to supply all their needs, they are encouraged to supply a 
lot of their needs themselves. And I think that there are much lar ger 
numbers of Russians comparatively with Americans that can make 
thei: own radio sets. Of course, they are dependent for tubes and 
highly technical items of that sort on other sources, but it is much 
easier to come by single items of that sort, some of which are sold in 
the stores. So I think that the potentialities of a listening audience 
are there, but they never can be developed, even for those who have 
store-bought sets or sets that have been liberated from back in Ger- 
many somewhere. 

However, they came by them, they are not worth anything to us 
anless we can get our signals in. And I know of no other promising 
way of going about it, other than on the scope and scale that the Voice 
of America is proposing. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Admiral Stevens. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Groves? 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP GROVES, VICE PRESIDENT, GROVES, 
SHEPARD, WILSON & KOSAGE 


BID ESTIMATES ON CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO STATIONS 


Mr. Groves. I am afraid this is my first experience of this kind, 
Mr. Chairman. I have been in construction all my life, and I have 
never been on the witness stand because some one has sued me. But 
just briefly, I would say that we are in the construction business and 
ate been, domestic: uly, since 1929. 

Senator Haypen. How many of these stations are you building? 

Mr. Groves. We have built one. 

Senator Corvon. How many do you expect to build? 

Mr. Groves. Well, we would like to build as many as we can get the 
Voice of America to give us. 

I only have one objective here, gentlemen. I read the testimony 
in the House hearings, and I was a little perturbed from the vi ewpoint 
of cost. It seemed to me as though the gentlemen there took the 
Voice of America pretty much by ae. ber ‘ating them as to their 
ability to estimate. We don’t expect, in our lower strata of life, the 
Government agencies to be able to count bricks and weigh steel, and 
all that sort of thing, on other than a very nebulous basis. And as 
a matter of illustration, I thought you might be interested in knowing 
that just recently we have bid on a job in the city of New York of 
quite an unusual character, and the engineer, who was very eminent, 
and made the original estimate, thought it should cost about four and 
a half million dollars. That engineer is one of our very good friends, 
and he happens to be a consultant on the White House. When we 
looked the ice over, I think every one dropped out of the competition 
but two of us. One of the bids was $7 million, and the other was $8 
million. Now, that engineer has spent his lifetime in that particular 
area. He knows products in that area. He knows the difficulties that 
are involved. But still his thought of the value is four and a half 
million dollars, and those of us who had to take the risk thought 
it was either 7 or 8 million dollars. 

There is another thing that I just learned yesterday. After a 
pretty exhaustive study in presenting the proposal on the stations 
that weare discussing, JOHN and JADE, for which we have a pur- 
chase order, I think, as someone said here before, we expect to get a 
contract. We thought that they were worth, with the Government- 
furnished equipment, about $12 million. Apparently—lI didn’t know 
this until last evening—our competition thought they were worth 
16 or 18 million dollars. So that that just gives you the difference 
in the viewpoint of people who are engaged constantly in the business, 
as compared to a governmental agency, that has a good many other 
things todo. And our figures are based on definitive plans, you might 
say, as compared to theirs being in an embryonic status. 


ACCURACY OF BID QUESTIONED 


Senator Corpvon. Do you want the committee to understand that 
you think it is not unusual when a competent engineer estimates the 
cost of a given facility and misses it by 100 percent ? 
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Mr. Groves. A hundred percent might be a little high, Senator. 
If you would say 50 percent, I would say that you have expressed 
what I would like to have been able to express; yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Do you think that a 50-percent accurate estimate 
is a sound estimate ? 

Mr. Groves. No; I don’t think it is sound. 

Senator Corpon. Well, is it average? 

Mr. Groves. I would say it might be average on this type of an 
operation, when so many things are unknown. 

Senator Corpor. We have the reports in before this committee in 
construction, in this country, in building construction, in heavy con- 
struction in the field of dams, electrical facilities, and so forth. So 
we have some little information in that field ourselves. And I want 
to say that when you miss one 50 percent before this committee, you 
are in trouble. And it needs an explanation. These people missed it 
59 percent. 

Mr. Groves. Well, Senator, if I may carry on, when I read the pre- 
vious testimony, I went to our estimate sheets, which are based on 
some experience in a particular area, and I tried to justify the dif- 
ference between the original estimates which were founded on our 
experience in Tangiers, and the ones that we have finally come u 
with. And without very much trouble, I was able to reconcile the dif. 
ferences very readily. That is really the only reason I am here, in 
case you want to hear some of the reasons why a radio station in the 
area that we are discussing at the present time is considerably differ- 
ent from the costs that we experienced i in Tangiers. 

Senator Corvon. Well, let us get at it, as long as you are interested 
in that. Let us take a $6 million estimated over-all cost. How much 
of that is represented in the cost of the facilities that are manufactured 
in the United States? 

Mr. Groves. About $2 million. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT PROCURED FROM UNITED STATES 


I beg your pardon, Senator. I misstated that. I was thinking that 
you were asking for the 1 value of the electronic equipment manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

Senator Corpon. Well, I want the electronic equipment and all 
other equipment that is manufactured in the United States that goes 
into the construction of the completed operation. 

Mr. Groves. Senator, the value of the electronic equipment can be 
reasonably stated as $2 million. But I am unable at this stage to tell 
vou how much other equipment, steel and so forth, would come from 
the United States. Because, from our viewpoint, we are interested 
only in buying in the place where we can obtain the materials at the 
cheapest price. 

Senator Corpvon. Then you would be on sound ground if you took 
the cost here plus the transportation to the site. If you pay any more, 
we are losing money. 

Mr. Groves. That would be the maximum. That is right, Senator. 
But. we in this instance would possibly buy cement from Japan. We 
may buy steel from Japan, although our steel would probably be 
bought in this country. 
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Senator Corpon. In any event, you will not buy anything anywhere 
if it costs you more money than it would cost you to buy it in the 
United States and transport it there, will you ? 

Mr. Groves. You are absolutely correct. 

Senator Corvon. Then these people in making an estimate would 
have at least at hand a close estimate on the cost of all materials in 
the United States plus transportation to the site. They can figure 
that as a maximum. 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. And you think, then, that with that at hand, 
they are still justified in being wrong 59 percent ? 

Mr. Groves. Well, I will tell you. Would you mind if I referred 
to the various factors that I got into in trying to make a justification 
for the difference? On that basis, just referring to the materials 
that you have discussed, Senator, my guess would be that between 
the time that this estimate was made, I think just about a year ago, 
and today, you would have about a 25-percent increase on the basis 
that you anticipate, that is, using United States materials. My guess 
would be 25 percent for materials; although I think that we could 
produce about 16 indexes that are considered as the viewpoints of ex- 
perts, that vary anywhere from 18 to 35 percent. So I think if you 
said about 25 percent, you would be reasonably within the realm of 
the increase that we have experienced in materials over the last year, 
since last April. 

Senator Corpon. At the hearing, it was testified that the increase 
in materials was 20 to 25 percent. I think that is reasonable. 

Senator Ecron. Well, Mr. Groves, this over-all estimate that you 
give includes the 10 percent, or cost-plus? Does that include the 10 
percent? I understood that these contracts would be let on a cost- 
plus basis. 

Mr. Groves. Yes. 

Senator Eittenper. It is a fixed fee though, is it not? 

Mr. Groves. Yes; it is a fixed fee, Senator. 

Senator Exrenper. It is not a percentage of the amount that it 
cost; just a fixed fee? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. 

Senator E.Lenper. Let us be specific. You say you completed 
which station? JADE? 

Mr. Groves. No. May I, just for the record, go back and tell you 
of our experience? Then you will know something of the operations 
that we have been in overseas. Would you like to have that? 

Senator ELLenver. I would like to clear the point raised by Senator 
Ecton. Which station did you complete? You said you completed 
one. 

Mr. Groves. We completed the station at Tangiers. I don’t know 
that that has a name. 

Senator ELLenper. Have you a contract for any other? 





ESTIMATED COST OF RADIO STATION JADE 


Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. We have a contract for JADE and JOHN. 
Senator Exnenper. The original estimate for JADE was $4,740,505. 
Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 
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P ae E.tenver. What was your fee for that? How was that 
xe 

Mr. Groves. Well, the method of arriving at the fee, Senator, was 
this: We had no knowledge of those figures that you are quoting when 
this thing came to. us. My first meeting with any one of the Voice 
of America, the IBD, was in last December, when I went to ring a 
doorbell to ask for a job or for consideration. 

In the latter part of December, they put out a very thick specifica- 
tion and tuvited bids. The way that they invited those bids was to 
ask us—— 

Senator ELteNper. Not on the cost of it. 

Mr. Groves. Yes; they asked us to come up and give them a com- 
plete breakdown of what we thought the cost value of that was. 
And they asked us at the same time to state the time that we would 
require for completion thereof and what we wanted in the way of a fee 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, all of which we did. 

And, as I understand it, they invited seven people, and I think they 
got two other bids besides our own. And on those other bids, where 
we were in the neighborhood of $12,000,000, including the value of 
Government-furnished equipment, the other bids were $16,000,000 or 
$18,000,000. I don’t know anything about what fees the other people 
asked for, because nobody ever told me anything about it. 

Senator Corpon. Does the man get the job that guesses the lowest? 
You are not bound to that figure. They pay you whatever it costs, 
do they not? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. The only thing you are bound to is the fixed fee? 

Mr. Groves. That is correct. 


AMOUNT OF FIXED FEE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO STATIONS 


Senator Ettenper. Do you recall what your fee was? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. The fee for the two stations was $482,500. 

Senator ELtenver. That is for JOHN and JADE? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

( For additional information, see p. 459.) 

Senator ELtenper. Now, the fact that the estimates were low and 
had to be revised to the tune of almost $3 million; did that in any 
manner affect your fee? 

Mr. Groves. No, sir; it did not at all. As I say, until last evening I 
never knew what the Department’s estimate was. I had no knowledge 
of it, nor had I any knowledge of the bids of anyone else, nor did 
I have any knowledge of any of the other things that we usually do 
not, as contractors, get from an awarding agency, don’t you know. 

Senator Extenprr. Now, what services will you perform for this 
four-hundred-thousand-some-odd dollars ? 

Mr. Groves. Well, we will build the station. 

Senator Ettenper. I understand. Is it by way of supervision? Do 
you supervise the construction. 

Mr. Groves. Well, you see, Senator, when we are working overseas, 
we do practically everything by our own forces. 

Senator ELLenper. But the Government pays for that, does it not? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exienper. You get a fee of four-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lars-plus? 
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Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLenpEeR. What servives does your company perform for 
that? You do not furnish labor. 

Mr. Groves. When you say “furnish labor,” I don’t quite under- 
stand that. You mean free of charge? Out of the fee? 

Senator E.tenprer. What service does your firm perform for the 
$450,000 fee ? 

Mr. Groves. To start with, Senator, we put together an organiza- 
tion. We send that organization into the respective areas. We then 
start out by building the necessary camps, commissaries, and other 
facilities that we need to sustain that organization. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. But whe pays for that? 

Mr. Groves. The Government pays for it. 

Senator Ettenper. So that you act in a more or less supervisory 
manner ¢ 

Mr. Groves. That word just bothers me, Senator. Because we do 
everything in this operation 

Senator ELtenver. But you do not. The Government pays for it. 
All you have to do is supervise the work. 





SERVICES RENDERED UNDER FIXED-FEE CONTRACT 


Senator Ecron. Mr. Groves, if I may interject here, you get your 
fee for professional services; is that not it? Would that not describe 
it? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. I am sorry if I don’t understand, Sen- 
ator. You see, we put up our own money. We buy all of the things 
that we have to buy. We make all the arrangements just the same 
as we do in any other job. And when we have paid for something 
and have it fully documented, we present it to the Government with a 
certificate requesting reimbursement. We provide all the funds that 
are necessary. 

Senator Exirenper. I know, but the Government pays for that. In 
other words, if you say that you bought a certain amount of piling, 
let us say, or sand, or cement, you O. K. your bill, and the Government 
pays that. 

Mr. Groves. No, sir. 

Senator Extender. When you send a bill for your own services, that 
is the services for supervising all of that, is it not? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Evtenver. That is all you do. 

Mr. Groves. Yes,sir. That is all we do. 

Senator Exxtenprer. And how many people are paid by you out of 
this four-hundred-thousand-some-odd dollars ? 

Mr. Groves. Well, Senator, the best I can answer that is to tell you 
that this follows the usual cost-plus-fixed-fee overseas Government 
contract in every respect. 

Senator E.ttenper. But I do not know what that is. That is why 
I wanted to get the information into the record. 

Mr. Groves. Well, we furnish all of the key people that are required, 
and we recruit the balance of those people. And if I understand your 
question correctly, “Is that for the expense of the Government?” 
The answer is, “Yes, sir; it is.” 
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Mr. Barrett. Did you do that at Clark Field, and so forth ? 

Mr. Groves. I don’t know whether it is relevant to the story, Senator, 
but 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people do you employ that you your- 
self pay out of this four-hundred-thousand-some-odd dollars ? 

Mr. Groves. The people that we enjoy in our home office are not 
compensated in any way. The people that are employed overseas that 
are directly in this effort with their full time in it are paid by us and 
reimbursed by the Government on voucher. 

Senator Corpon. May I make one or two inquiries here with refer- 
ence to this increased cost and how it was determined / 


CONSTRUCTION OF TANGIERS RADIO 


According to the testimony before the House, you took the Tangiers 
construction as a basis for estimating your additional construction. 
You completed the Tangiers construction, I assume. Is that correct? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. We have those figures ? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. Then you bid on two others. JADE and JOHN, 
is it? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpor. When you estimated those, you had to get from 
some source figures indicative of an increase in the cost of some million 
and a third dollars, did you not ? 

Mr. Groves. I did not, Senator, because we never had any reference 
to the State Department’s figures. We made up our own figures, and 
they came out about a million and a half dollars on each station in 
excess 

Senator Corvon. You had done the job at Tangiers, had you not ? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You had that information at hand, the construc- 
tion cost. You mean that experience meant nothing to you when you 
bid on the other two? 

Mr. Groves. No, sir; not to us. 

Senator Corpon. All right. Then, something meant something to 
you, because you came out a million and three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars more. What was it? What was the increased cost attrib- 
utable to, in your figures? I am not speaking of the State Depart- 
ment. They have adopted your figures. They are relying on you in 
the matter of these estimates? 

Mr. Groves. That is right,sir. At least, I judge so. 


FACTORS TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION IN BID ESTIMATE 


Senator Corpon. They are bound to be. Now, what were the 
changes that you made between, let us say, JOHN, to take one that 
is specific, and Tangier ? 

Mr. Groves. The differences fall into the following brackets as I 
have categorized them here. One has to do with the distance factor; 
the second is what I have termed a protective-security factor. 

Senator Corvon. All right. Let us take them one at a time. You 
have the distance factor. How much did you allow on that? 
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Mr. Groves. The difference between what it cost us from the final 
reports on Tangier and what we anticipated it will cost us—this is 
grouped, both stations together, unfortunately. 

Senator Corpon. You said a minute ago you did not use the Tangier 
figure. 

Mr. Groves. I beg your pardon, Senator. I was not clear. We 
have an estimate that we made up to start with on JADE. I did not 
get a chance to tell you that we were out there for 3 years, from 1946 
to 1949, building the Army base at Clark Field, which ran some 
$68 million, of whic h $48 million was dollars and the other $28 million 
was Government-furnished equipment. 

Senator Corpon. Now, how much did you add to your Tangier 
costs because of added distance? 

Mr. Groves. $256,368. 

Senator Corvon, All right. How much did you add because of 
protective necessities / 

Mr. Groves. $164,139. 

Senator Corpon. What else did you add? 

Mr. Groves. The next factor is what I call a site factor. That isa 
difference in the conditions that you find in one place as compared, 
you know, to the conditions you would find in another place. 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by that? I assume a good 
site is being picked, and that you are not going out into the middle 
of a swamp, as a matter of fun. 

Mr. Groves. That isthe funny thing about this radio station. 

This is not like locating a camp or something like that. The scien- 
tists go out. I mean, the way Mr. Herrick works this thing out: 
On our first reconnaissance survey he sent out in our group two of his 
own people who were responsible for site acquisition, two architects, 
engineers, an electronics expert. And we had four people that were 
attached to our organization, one in supply, one in administration, one 
in engineering, and the fourth in another branch of the business. I 
have forgotten just what it was now. And the principal thing in 
choosing a site apparently is getting something available, and sec- 
ondly, getting something that gives you the best result from an elec- 
tronics view point. And then, thir dly, you have a sort of a little leeway 
left to juggle your site around to try to get the best conditions so that 
you do not run into rock, or, as you say, Senator, run into swamps, or 
vet away, far away, from existing communications and other types of 
facilities. 

Senator Corvon. So how much did you add to the site factor ? 

Mr. Groves. The site factor was $239,252. 

Senator Corpon. That represents the added cost of the site? Or 
added expenses because of the fact that the site was not as easy to 
work on as the one in Tangier? 

Mr. Groves. The last of it. 

Senator Corpon. It has nothing to do with the cost of it ? 

Mr. Groves. The cost of the site? No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. All right. What is the next one? 

Mr. Groves. The permanent operations factor. 

Senator Corvon. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Groves. That means that in Tangier the Department for its 
operating personnel made no provision for housing, whereas in these 
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locations, there is no housing available, and consequently they must 
put in their own housing. 

Senator Corpon. How much? 

Mr. Groves. Senator, I see that I have—I had rather forgotten— 
this summary divided into two sites. And I am giving you Just the 
one for JADE now. The other one is separate. I thought at first I had 
them both together, but I have not looked at this since I gave it to 
Mr. Herrick a couple of weeks ago. That figure on JADE is $26,000. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Senator Corpvon. What else? 

Senator Haypen. $26,000 for housing? 

Mr. Groves. $26,000. In this particular location, at the JADE loca- 
tion, we are right near military installations, and we are near some 
habitation. I think on the other job it is around $216,000, where this is 
only $26,000. 


RECONNAISSANCE SURVEY COST 


This has to do with the site selection, and the reason I have it down 
here is divided between two jobs, at $14,000 allocated to each one. 
The type of survey and site selection that we made in this instance 
was unusual, in that it required this group of seven of our people, 
which we have included the funds for in our estimate, where as usually 
they don’t require that sort of an initial expense. That is what we 
call a reconnaissance survey. It was principally for the purpose of 
the final selection of the sites, so that the site could be selected. 

Senator Corpon. How much? 

Mr. Groves. $14,000. 

Senator Corpon. Go ahead. 

Mr. Groves. The last item is the big item. 

Senator Corpon, It had better be. 


LABOR AND MATERIAL FACTOR 


Mr. Groves. Yes. That is what we call the labor and material 
factor. And that figure is $748,053. 

Senator Corvon. How much? 

Mr. Groves. $748,053. Now, that is quite interesting on the detail 
of that, Senator, because it points up one of the principal troubles 
that we are discussing, JOHN and JADE, for which we have a pur- 
to avoid. When we go into a country where the currency has not 
been devalued—because we are working for the Government and not 
for some commercial outfit—we go in there with our dollars, and we 
put them in the bank, and we get out whatever the Government says 
we can have out. 

For instance, in the Philippines we have 2 pesos for $1. 

Senator Corpon. You tabs the going rate? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. Now, in the free market, the peso 
today has been offered to us between three and a half and four and 
a half, or an average of 4 pesos to a dollar. What we find in all 
these countries: As the value of the money goes down, all the things 
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that you buy with money, that come really from world trade, go up 
equivalently. 

To point that up to you, when we left the Philippines in 1946, 
Senator, we were paying carpenters, taking that as the skilled rate, 
Filipino carpenters, 5 to 6 pesos per day. ‘Today the rate on pesos is 
from 10 to 12 for that same skilled help. And likewise, all other labor 
is just about double today what it was in the latter part of 1949. In 
other words, if we could buy pesos at 4 to 1, we could still be back 
where we were in 1949. But now we buy pesos at 2 to 1, and we, 
consequently, are meeting this high labor cost, and we are getting a 
lower value in the way of currency. 

I don’t know how to state that as a banker would, but I think you 
get what I mean, don’t you ? 

Senator Corpon. It is just a part of the general philosophy of 
Uncle Sap. 

Mr. Groves. Well, we had a similar situation in Turkey, and we 
worked out a commercial way of getting around that, which was 
legal in all respects. But after discussions with the military and 
State Department people and the ECA and everybody else, they de- 
cided that the only thing that we could reasonably do to keep our 
diplomatic situation straight was to put our money in the bank and 
get 2.80 lire instead of the 4 or 4.20 as quoted in the free markets. 

Senator Corvon. So you have $748,053 divided between materials 
and labor ? 

Mr. Groves. I have that analyzed a little better than that here, 
Senator, and I would like to see if I can’t get that for you. These 
others I have all broken down in detail, so it is just a little laborious 
to take you through it. 


FACTOR OF INCREASED COSTS 


Senator Corpon. Can you give me roughly the division? I am 
interested in the materials. 

Mr. Groves. Of that sum, it breaks down as follows: The material 
increase is $391,050. You were about right. It is almost 50-50. And 
the labor increase is $357,003; which gives you the total that I have 
given there. 

Now, I want to say that I can answer your previous question, but 
only theoretically, because I can’t be sure until we test these various 
markets to find out where we are going to buy steel and cement and 
lumber, and so forth. We anticipate covering the markets in Manila, 
Tokyo, San Francisco, and New York. And we will be covered in 
those various areas for quotations. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have time enough 
to analyze this. I think it would be interesting. But I did not take 
this time just for that, to get these figures. I wanted it for the purpose 
of an inquiry to the representatives of the Voice of America. 

I want to know whether, when you gentlemen worked out your 
estimates on these various statements, you had in mind the method 
by which this gentleman had computed the increase, let us say, of the 
Jade installation. All of these go to the Jade installation, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. Groves. Yes; that is all for the Jade, Senator. That is right. 
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Senator Corpon. Now, we have here a distance factor, where it cost 
a quarter of a million dollars more because this one happened to be 
located, as I understand it, in Jade, as against Tangiers. 

Mr. Groves. That is right. 

Senator Corvon. Did you gentlemen have that in mind and prop- 
erly evaluate it, when you set up your others? Because all of the dis- 
tances are not as far as the Philip ines from headquarters. 

Mr. Herrick. We had it in mind, but we took the bases and analyzed 
the cost. As was pointed out, there will be differences between bases. 
This should have been the most expensive. Actually there will be 
some others in the Alaskan area which will be higher. But in refer- 
ence to this particular problem we did average the costs, but we did 
not take into consideration the variations at the site as-a result of very 
poor location. We were forced to move from what was more acces- 
sible areas into rather inaccessible areas. We did miss in our esti- 
mates as far as the transportation cost was concerned. But on the 
other sections of the estimates, we did not miss. Our averages were 
very good. 


SECURITY AND SITE FACTORS 


However, as a result of our operations at these points, in connection 
with the military and other services, we have been forced to move 
farther out from the center of the population area, where the acces- 
sibility of the roads, and so forth, is considerable. Therefore, our 
security factors and our site factors, that Mr. Groves mentioned, were 
much higher than we had anticipated. We did miss on the freight. 

Senator Corvon. Mr. Chairman, I think this examination indicates 
that we are just face to face with guesswork rather than estimate. 
And frankly, I am not particularly critical about it, because I realize 
that in the last analysis these people will run into a very great many 
imponderables as of the minute. They become very real when they 
run up against them. 

Mr. Tompson. On that 59 percent, Senator, you are, of course, 
aware that that is not a 59 percent increase in the cost of the entire 
project, but 59 percent increase in the cost of parts of the project be- 
yond the location of construction. 

Secondly, I want to say that I certainly understand your point. 
And ide vally, with all the time in the world, we would like to work 
out the precise site location, all the precise factors here that are in- 
volved, in the case of each of these transmitters. 

But under the speed-up schedule, we have been asked to follow, 
which we think is wise, particularly since we want the electronic equip- 
ment to get under way, the manufacture of that, we have been unable 
to figure ¢ exact costs on each of these installations. 

Senator Corvon. Now, Mr. C hairman, in order that the record may 
be clear—and I may not have been clear in my own statement with 
reference to the 59 percent—the figures that are shown in the justifica- 
tion for the first seven of these installations represent an increased 
cost in this supplemental of substantially 20 percent over the estimates 
in the 1950 or 1951 appropriation, rather than a total of 59 percent, 
as to the local aspects of the construction. 

Mr. Herrick. May I add also that the site represents about a 17- 
percent increase in the factor. 

The unusual factors of the site represent about 17 percent. 
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EXCHANGE MONEY RATE - 


Senator Corpvon. What can you people say about what to me is 
unconscionable, and that is the insistence of this Government that 
when we go into an area and spend money, we are always faced with 
the added cost, very frequently a hundred percent more than it would 
cost the people to do it in their own country, due solely to our legal 
rate of exchange against the actual value of their money to the people 
who get it? 

Mr. Groves. That is really a very upsetting factor, Senator, and I 
do not have any answer to it. 

Senator Corvon. You do not have any. I am addressing it to the 
gentlemen here from the State Department. 

Is there any answer to that? 

Mr. Kouter. I don’t think we are competent to answer that, in that 
it is a departmental administrative policy question, to which we are 
subjected as an operating division. 

Senator Exienper. That is the legal rate? 

Mr. Kounter. Yes, that is the legal rate of exchange, and we must 
deal with that as a policy question. 

Senator ELLenper. When we travel around and go from country 
to country, the embassies state that we ought to convert our money 
into the money of the country according to the legal rate of exchange. 

In Paris, I remember, I could have gotten probably a fourth more 
on the black market that I could have gotten at the legal rate. And 
I presume that the reason for it is that the State Department insists 
that we should make every effort to obey the laws of that particular 
area. 

Mr. Kounter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Groves. Senator Ellender, the one thing that is disturbing to 
us, however, is that many countries have devalued their currency so 
that there is very little difference between the legal rate and the free 
rate. 

Senator ELtenper. But if they have devalued it 

Mr. Groves. Then we are O. K. When they have devalued the 
currency, then we are all right. 

Senator ELLenpver. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Groves. But we are faced with the Philippines as one, and 
Turkey as another, and Spain as another, where there is a broad 
variation. 

Senator Corpon. That cost, and it is a cost to us, between the going 
value of our money and its translation into an exchange which, as 
you say, would be four or four and a half pesos to the dollar, makes 
me feel that there is no reason why a policy should not be adopted 
which at least, if we are going to be compelled to pay 100 percent more 
in the Philippines for what we are getting, would provide that the 
money should reach the individuals who are doing the work rather 
than the exchange group in Manila. They can take our dollar for 
2 pesos and turn around and get four for it, and get 100 cents on the 
dollar. We get nothing, and the poor devil doing the work gets 
nothing. I do not like it. 

Senator Exrrenper. Did you not say that the amount of pesos per 
day has increased ¢ 

Mr. Groves. Yes; that always happens, Senator. 
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Senator ELLenper. So it goes to the man referred to buy Senator 
Cordon, does it not, the “poor devil’’? 

Mr. Groves. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Extenper. Why, sure. The one that suffers, Senator, is 
our Government. 

Senator Corpon. The man who works on the job is paid in Philip- 
pine money. 

Senator Eiienver. That is right. 

Senator Corvon. It costs us two for one, but he cannot buy any 
more for it than if we were paying four for one. 

Senator Ettenper. But he was paid off with 6 pesos in 1946, and 
now he is getting 12. 

Senator Corpon. That is altogether a different proposition. 

Mr. Barrett. This is not primarily in my province, but the general 
oolicy is that this Government cannot on official projects go in and 
by money on the free market, or the black market, and that the 
Government prefers to put maximum pressue on the local government 
to get them to devalue their own currency to reflect the true conditions 
that are reflected in the exchange rates. 


HOUSING COSTS AT STATION SITES 


Senator Corpon. You mentioned $26,000 for housing in the Philip- 
pines, and you mentioned $200,000 some, somewhere else. Where 
was that? 

Mr. Groves. The $216,000 would be in the John project. 

Senator Corpon. What makes the difference ? 

Mr. Groves. The availability of housing, that I suppose the State 


Department people can rent just like they do in any other area. In 
one location, it would be available, and there would be no facilities 
in the other location. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, the $26,000 represents the neces- 
sary additional housing to that which they find available at or near 
the site, in the case of Jade? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. They find substantially none at or near the site 
in the case of the John project ? 

Mr. Groves. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And it will vary, of course, with the various sites. 

Mr. Herrick. May I add to that, sir, that in the John project, the 
place we finally had to move to, is on the other side of the island. 
The roads are so poor that it takes approximately 3 hours by jeep 
to get from the site location down to the main location of the com- 
missary and of the other facilities of the military. We do not have 
in this budget any contingency. And that contingency aspect is what 
would be covered by the 17 percent site increase on the average, if 
we were permitted the contingency. But we do not include the con- 
tingency, since the original figures were based on actual cost. If we 
permitted a contingency such as you were permitted in private busi- 
ness, a great deal of these differences between sites, housing, roads, 
and so forth, would be covered by that sort of an estimate. 

Senator Corpon. One other matter, and then I am through with 
the questions. I notice in the House hearings where you diverted 
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sundry funds to operation Vagabond A. What authority did you 
have to make that diversion ? 

Mr. Kouturr. Well, sir, as I said this morning, in reply to a ques- 
tion, I believe, from Senator McCarthy, the authority was that we 
were mandated to accomplish a given purpose, which was to broadcast. 


QUESTION AS TO MANDATE OF CONGRESS ON RADIO BROADCASTS 


Senator Corvon. Mandated by whom? 

Mr. Konzer. Mandated in the Congress by the appropriation, sir, 
to broadcast effectively from the given area, 

Senator Fereuson. Wait. Where is that mandate? Where is there 
a mandate in any legislation that you shall broadcast ? 

Mr. Kon.er. Well, we were given an appropriation for a project 
known as Maple, the purpose of which was the delivery of radio 
signals in the area of its location. We have had some considerable 
site negotiations there and some delays. Project Vagabond, which 
envisages the mounting of that same transmitter that we would have 
put on shore, there, on a vessel, accomplishes the purpose of the de- 
livery of the radio programs. 

I will say, though, as a supplement to this, that we did not confirm 
that deversion until after we had again been heard by the House 
committee. 

Senator Corvon. That would indicate that you did not confirm it. 
And it has been a policy of this committee and of the House commit- 
tee working with this committee to outline in our reports what is to 
be done with this money and to hold you to it. Now, I will very frank- 
ly say that when the money is appropriated you can spend it there or 
spend it somewhere lese. That would be legal. But I also very 
frankly say that if you do it without letting this committee know, you 
will find at least one member of it that is going to be very critical, 
both here and on the floor. And I hope that there will not be that 
kind of a diversion, so we may know about these matters before they 
are done. 

Mr. Barrett. I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Frercuson. We get the same problem here as we have had 
on other occasions. You divert the money. You go to the House. 
You tell them you are going to do it. And you do not tell this com- 
mittee anything about it. You absolutely ignore the Senate. In fact, 
all you keep the Senate for is to get increases when the Hvuuse cuts 
you down. That is all you think about the Senate. That occurs in 
the Army and the other services, as well as in the State Department. 
Is that not what you tell us, that you did not consult this committee 
on this diversion ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; technically that is correct. 

Senator Frrauson. That is correct. In other words, we are not a 
part of the process of appropriations. 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I do not want to leave any such impression. 

Senator Frrauson. Then why did you not come to this committee / 

Mr. Konner. First of all, I did not regard this as any real diversion 
from the purposes of the appropriation. 

Senator Frreuson. Then why did you go to the House, if it was not 
a diversion ? 
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Mr. Konter. It was a matter, sir, of the timing of the appropriation 
hearing. 

Senator Fercuson. Why could you not have come here the next day / 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, we had some discussion this morning that 
pleased me very much. ‘To be able to keep in closer touch with this 
committee is certainly something that we all would like to do. 


DIVERSION OF ALLOTTED FUNDS 


Senator Frerauson. You used in your own language, on page 265 
of the House hearings, the word “diverted.” 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. That is a technical question, on the diversion 
of allotted funds, though I do not regard it as a substantial diversion 
of the purpose of the appropriation, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. But that is what you say. 

Mr. THompson. It is designed to cover exactly the same area from 
exactly the same place. 

Senator Fereuson. It changes the operational cost, does it not? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir; it will increase the operational costs. 

Senator Frreuson. If you are going to change any more, do you 
know how many you are going to put on ships instead of on shore? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; but we have explained our plans in that 
respect, which will depend on the outcome of the tests with the 
Vagabond A project. 


PURCHASE OF MATERIALS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Frrcuson. I want to know, on the letting of your con- 
tracts, whether or not you have sought to purchase any material in 


foreign countries, any of the parts or equipment or anything else 
to set up these radio broadcasts. Have you sought to purchase any 
of it in any foreign country ? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. As far as construction materials—steel, 
anything that we can obtain in foreign countries, are concerned—we 
will purchase it there, and we have. 

Senator Frreuson. I want to know whether or not you have tried 
to get any of the equipment in the foreign country. 

Mr. Herrick. In previous appropriations, sir, that we have been 
working under, and under the present appropriation, that material 
which we can obtain there we will obtain. 

Senator Frercuson. How much have you under this appropriation 
and these estimates that are based upon foreign equipment to be bought 
in foreign lands? 

Mr. Herrick. None of the electronic or the Diesel, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Why not? Why have you not got bids there 
to show whether or not the bids are in line with American-made 
goods¢ And particularly is that true when you can get them on 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. Herrick. Well, sir, it is a question of security and operational 
cost of the equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the security aspect as to buying it here 
or buying it in some other land ? 
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Mr. Herrick. The question of security, sir, comes into it if you buy 
a transmitter, as an example, in a foreign land. You are normally 
dependent entirely upon that particular country for the supply of all 
tubing in that particular country thereafter, unless you proceed to 
supply to that patricular country tubes of American manufacture. 
When you do so—— 

Senator Feravson. Do you think if they will not sell you tubes you 
are going to be able to operate anyway, if you own them, from over 
here ¢ 

Mr. Herrtcx. No, sir. That is not the point. The point is from the 
question of security that perhaps a year from now those tubes in that 
country may not be available to use. 

Senator Frerauson. Is that your only reason? That you do not buy 
in foreign lands, that you are afraid you cannot get parts? 

Mr. Herricx. On small material ; ; yes. 

Senator Fercuson. What I want to know is, and I think this com- 
mittee is entitled to know it, what it would cost to get equipment from 
other countries, the difference in the price between what you are put- 
ting them in here at and what they are doing it for; and Jet Congress 
decide as to what equipment should be used. We have absolutely 
no choice here but to take in effect one bid from here. That is what this 
amounts to. 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, what does it amount to? 


BIDS ON RADIO EQUIPMENT FROM AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Mr. Herrick. These bids on the commercial equipment in the Amer- 


ican companies have been obtained from all the American companies. 
There have been an average of five to six bids returned on every piece 
of equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you figure there is a monopoly in this equip- 
ment in this country ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you bring your bids here and give them to 
us for our record, and show us what the difference in these bids from 
American companies, five companies, is ? 

Mr. Herr'cx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. All right. That is what we want. Then I want 
you to give the committee, if this was furnished by foreign countries, 
any place i in the world, that information, and then let the C ongress 
decide whether or not we cannot get them for counterpart funds and 
save some of this enormous cost. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, in reference to that particular question, I cannot 
provide that at this time. 

Senator Fercuson. Why not? Have you not ever compared these 
prices to foreign prices ¢ 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I cannot, because these particular transmitters 
that I am referring to have never been built at any particular place 
in the world, 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know whether or not you can build them 
in other countries or have them built / 
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SECURITY FACTORS ON PROCUREMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Herrick. I do not doubt, sir, that the transmitters could be 
built in other countries. 

Senator Frreuson. Well, have you ever tried? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; I heve not, because of the security and the 
factor of adding impetus to the sonstruction of very high-power trans- 
mitters in other countries. 

Mr. Barretr. We do know, I might say, Senator Ferguson, that no 
other countries are as far along by a good margin in the manufacture 
of the super tubes that are required in here as the American com- 
panies are. 

Senator Ferecuson. Why can you not use some of their equipment 
and their tubes? What I want to know is why we cannot get to the 
point where we are using counterpart funds. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, if you provide them with our tubes and their 
equipment, they could build those transmitters. 

But I call your attention, sir, to the fact that they are getting full 
advantage of all the necessary development work as to Tian hick 
power transmitters, and we cs annot maintain security as to design and 
development work in any particular matters that may come ‘out of 
those transmitters. 

Senator Fereuson. Who do you represent ? 

Mr. Herrick. I represent, sir, the Facilities Branch. 

Senator Fercuson. And what particular branch in the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Herrick. I am Chief of the Facilities Branch of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division in the Department. 

Senator Fercuson. In the Department ! 

Mr. Hereicr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frravson. Well, have you ever obtained any of these 
prices on foreign equipment ! 

Mr. Herrick. We have, sir, obtained prices on foreign equipment, 
on smaller units. It has not been too satisfactory, I can assure you. 

Senator Fercuson. Now what is unsatisfactory about it ? 

Mr. Herrick. We find that the capital cost, or the original pur- 
chase cost, of the equipment is perhaps lower than our apital cost. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not mean only “perhaps” lower. You 
know it is lower. 

Mr. Herrick. I was about to qualify it, sir, that the capital cost 
is lower, sir, but the installation cost, the ‘installation material, and 
the operational cost to me of the transmitters, and so forth, is higher 
than in the United States. 


UTILIZATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator Frrevson. But when you would compare these prices 
and use counterpart funds, you get them for nothing. And you get 
the installation costs on counterpart funds. Why should not these 
nations that we are giving ECA material to, where we are getting 
the counterpart funds, make a contribution? Why should the coun- 
terpart funds not be used in broadcasting for the good of America and 
their cause,too? That is what 1 am getting at. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I am not competent to discuss counterpart funds. 
I have found that application of counterpart funds to my budget 
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means reduction of the dollar value of my budget. I am not aware 
of the implications of such a thing. 

Mr. Barrerr. I will say, sir, that we have had enormous diffic vulty 
with counterpart funds provided under the last budget. For ex- 
ample, we were trying to buy certain small radio equipment in Britain 
on counterpart funds. We got far along in that, and then counter- 
parts became unavailable, because they were absorbed for the pur- 
pose of strategic material. 

Senator Frercuson. That is just what I want to show, that these 
countries will not cooperate. They do not want the counterpart funds 
used. All they want to do is to use their counterpart funds for things 
for their direct use. And we are so weak-kneed about it that we y ield 
to every one of their requests. Now that is the fact. I would like 
to get the facts in this record, and let the Congress decide whether or 
not these people are actually willing to spend that counter part money 
tostop communism. And this is one of the means, through the Voice. 


AMOUNT OF COUNTERPART FUNDS USED 


Mr. Wirzer. Senator, we are actually using $15 million in counter- 
part funds this year in this program. And I do not think the other 
countries have any influence whatsoever on whether or not those funds 
are available to us. That is, speaking of the 5-percent counterpart 
funds. 

Senator Frrevson. But I am talking about the use of counterpart 
funds to make radio stations, make radio equipment, do the actual 
broadcasting. This is their cause as well as America’s cause. That 
is what I am talking about. Now, why should not counterpart funds 
to any amount be used ? 

Mr. Wiper. Well, we have only a certain volume of counterpart 
funds that are available to our own use; that is, the 5-percent coun- 
terpart. 

Senator Ferevson. I am talking about the whole counterpart fund. 
There is no reason why the agreements cannot be changed to put those 
counterpart funds in. And, if we have the cost, then Congress will 
determine. That is what I want to get on this record. If I get the 
correct information, the variation in these costs of foreign equipment 
and ours is just enormous. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I can give you a bit of information in reference 
to receivers. 

Senator Frercuson. I would like to have you put that in the 
record. 

Mr. Herricr. All right. We will prepare it, sir, for the record. 
Would you care for me to read them ? 

Senator Fercuson. No; I think you had better put them in the 
record as one unit. Then they will all be together. 

(The information requested appears on p. 459.) 


COMPARISON OF COSTS FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Herrick. All right, sir. But you might be interested in the 
fact that the SEpheye | receiver made in the U nited States on a special 


order ran about $15. The same receiver made overseas has varied 
between $22 and $27. 
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Senator Frrevson. In other words, it costs more over there? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What kind of a receiver is that? 

Mr. Herrick. This is a special receiver, sir, in connection with the 
Department’ s special receiver project. 

Senator Frrcuson. You see, we have the same problem here in 
the making of war material in these countries: whether or not we are 
going to use all our own material here, ship it abroad, and have them 
not use either their manpower or their raw material to make these 
items for us in this particular cause. If we are going to start to 
conserve, we have got to conserve on these kinds of items. Because, as 
I understand it, if : these gover nments change, yes, you have the right 
to go and pull down your receiver—or your transmitter, rather—but 
what good will it be? It will be brick and mortar and steel and 
junk, ~Now that it what it will amount to. And, as I understand these 
agreements, I want to put it in the record, or at least see whether they 
‘annot be canceled and what rights we have in it. If we have treaty 
rights, that is one thing. If we have only executive-agreement rights, 
where they can change a government overnight and therefore say to us, 
“You cannot transmit,” what are we going to do? We will do just 
what you are saying. We will have to | put a boat outside on the high 
seas and do the transmitting by a new system. That is why I want 
to get the facts on the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 460.) 


LETTER IN BEHALF OF VOICE OF AMERICA APPROPRIATION BY SENATOR 
WILLIAM, BENTON, OF CONNECTICUT 


Senator Haypen. Senator Benton has written a letter to the chair- 


man of the committee which should go in the record at this point. 
(The letter follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1951. 
Senator KENNETH McCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I am terribly distressed by the House Appropriations 
Committee’s decision to slash the State Department’s Voice of America funds 
from its requested $97,500,000 to $9,533,939. I consider the action a serious blow 
to this strategic arm of our foreign policy. The difference of $87,966,061 was 
to be used, according to my information from the State Department, to build 
towers of democracy—a radio network to ring the iron-curtain countries. 

I understand that now because of this action the VOA will be unable to carry 
out its program to construct 13 radio transmitters or buy the land necessary for 
their bases. It is especially disturbing because it is my understanding that the 
Military Defense Department has asked the VOA to speed up and expand its 
program in this vital area of our fight against communism. 

We cannot build these towers of democracy unless the Congress appropriates 
the money for their construction. I have always advocated this radio network 
from the first days of my work as Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
VOA. We need them. The need is urgent. Our action in Korea, unrest in Asia, 
and the general uncertainty of people everywhere in the face of powerful Rus- 
sian propaganda makes it necessary that we counter as quickly as possible with 
the truth. The capital investment in this project is one way we can serve our- 
selves. 

In my letter to you and your committee last September I expressed my con- 
cern over a similar action taken by the House Appropriations Committee in 
this too-little-understood area of our foreign policy. I now again urge you in 
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this crucial period to restore the full supplemental appropriation. The fact is 
I am concerned because the State Department has not asked for more funds, has 
not pushed ahead in this field as rapidly or as boldly as I would like, and as I 
feel is absolutely necessary. 

Now while I have been critical of the Department, my criticism has stemmed 
largely from this source, from the State Department’s failure to act quickly, 
decisively, boldly, and with vigorous imagination to strengthen its entire pro- 
gram. However I'd like to add that many of its friends feel that it is moving 
ahead, that it is seeking top personnel, and that the Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Barrett is doing a fine job despite being handicapped by a lack of awareness 
of the urgency here by the State Department’s top political officers. 

We are not going to improve the VOA by throttling it. Indeed I have stated 
before that one does not cure a sore throat by bleeding the patient. We should en- 
courage the VOA in every way possible. 

Il urge your committee to restore the funds requested by the Department and 
unwisely cut by the House Appropriations Committee. We could not make a 
wiser investment in the safety and security of our country. Indeed I feel strongly 
our very future depends in large measure on how effectively we build up and 
develop this program. 

It is a view shared by our top military planners, General Eisenhower, Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, and also such distinguished leaders 
as Bernard Baruch, John Foster Dulles, and a host of others. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to place my views before your 
committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENTON, 
United States Senate. 


REVOCATION OF USE OF IMPROPER RADIO SCRIPT 
Senator Haypen. And you wanted to make a statement, I believe, 


Mr. Barrett. 


Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. This morning, as you recall, Senator Mc- 


Carthy brought up a script that was, I think, properly described by 
one member of the committee as sounding pretty silly. I checked on 
that at lunch time and find that with regard to that so-called women’s 
script of March 15 that was issued March 16, a note was sent to all 
editors on the Voice of America’s interoflice teletype at 6:23 p. m. on 
March 16, reading as follows: 


All editors: Make no further use of women’s news and features No. 6, dated 
Mareh 15. 

A check of usage reports shows that no language desk used this 
script at all. 

A check of the Arab desks shows that they did not use this script and 
have not in fact put on a so-called Women’s Show in the past several 
months—except for the single case of an interview with some of the 
wives of Arab Ambassadors in Washington. 

In other words, the script shouldn’t have been written in the first 
place, but I am at least happy to say that our people caught it and it 
didn’t get on the air anywhere. 

Senator Fercuson. It was not used at all? 

Mr. Barretr. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. When did you catch it? How long after it 
was issued ¢ 

Mr. Kounter. A few hours, sir. 

Mr. Barrett. And, in the meantime, none of the language desks 
had used it, because most of them show judgment. 

Senator Ferauson. Had that been used at all on any station ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Not at all on any station. 
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Mr. Konurr. I might say that is a customary process. We have 
scores of writers all over the Voice. Their material is produced and 
circulated and goes into the policy-clearance machinery and is caught 
before it gets on the air. 

Senator Fercuson. Was this caught in the regular course? 

Mr. Kouter. In the regular course of events; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you figure was wrong with it? Why 
did Policy stop it? Was there a memorandum issued on it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you put that in the record? The reason 
for stopping it? 

Mr. Konuer. All that was issued was: 

All editors: Make no further use of this. 


Senator Frrevson. But were there any comments made on why it 
was stopped ¢ 

Mr. Konter. No. None in particular. The Associate Chief of 
Policy decided that this particular part of that script was not in 
accordance with good dignified radio techniques and the standards that 
we try to follow in terms of the content of output, and he simply 
ordered it killed in the normal course of events. 

Senator Fercuson. What percentage do you kill that way? 

Mr. Konter. Oh, very little, sir, really. A great deal is not used. 

Senator Frrevson. Well, is it not used because it is not suitable, not 
fit to be used on the air? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


Well, it is a complicated operation, and we will get into it in regular 
hearings, so I don’t want to go into it deeply, but we have got now over 
30 language programs going out every day, and they put out them- 
selves a total of about 100 separate programs, Now they are fed with 
all kinds of a great flow of basic material for those programs. Most of 
the stuff that may not be used in a given language program is not used 
for one of two reasons. One is air time, because they may only be on 
the air for half an hour a day; or the other is that it is not suitable for 
their particular area. 


OONTROL OF RADIO SCRIPT 


Senator Frerevson. I do not understand how this got to the editor. 
You had to stop it in the editor’s hands. It was up to the point where 
it could have been used. 

Mr. Kourer. Well, at the same time when a script is prepared, we 
turn out over 300,000 words of basic material a day, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Of course, I think you turn out too much. 

Mr. Konter. Well, that is another question. 

Senator Frrevson. But that is neither here nor there. No policy 
board can never censor it. You see, it is just impossible. 

Mr. Kouter. I think we have good control over the output, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. You and I disagree on it. 

Mr. Konurr. In any case, at the same time that central scripts are 
done, they go to the Policy people as well as being distributed. That 
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gives the Policy people plenty of time to take a look at these scripts 
and, if they do not like them, get on the teletype which connects with 
ony central desk in our organization. And they can say, “Use this,” 
“Don't use this,” or “Modify this,” or things like that. That is a 

aaal process. 

Senator Frercuson. This was not a news item. This was an item 
that could have taken a week to censor. Is that not right? 

Mr. Barrett. It is what was called a feature script. 


PROCEDURE ON POLICY CHECK OF RADIO SCRIPT 


Senator Frrcuson. Now, are they sent to the editors and then sent 
to policy, with the editors to be notified from policy 

Mr. Koutrr. The normal procedure on established features as dis- 
tinguished from political commentary is this: Now, established fea- 
tures are a weekly labor round-up, a weekly women’s news round-up, 
and so forth, that kind of feature material. That is provided at the 
desks. That is a normal process, with all or part of the material pro- 
vided to them. Those scripts are circulated automatically. A po- 
litical commentary goes through policy guidance before it is circulated. 
That is the difference, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. But is it not dangerous to give it to the editors? 
What if they use it? How long are they to wait? How do they 
know how long they are to wait until they get an approval / 

As you say here, it indicates they could have used it. And it was 
only because you now look it up and find that you got the notice to 
them before they actually did use it? How do you c heck on it? 

Mr. Barrett. Except as to this, sir: That every language desk is 
headed by a man who knows the sensibilities of the countries con- 
cerned, who gets regular and frequent daily reports from the 
embassies in the country concerned, giv ing cr itiques of the programs, 
criticizing the kind of material that has been ysed, and making sug- 
gestions regarding other material. So that in our experience the lan- 
guage desk head himself exercises a great deal of intelligent judgment 
on an occasional item of this sort that might slip through. 

Senator Frrcuson. But is there not a great waste of effort and 

reading, and all, when you send all of the material to the editors, 
wie review it, and your policy board reviews it, then with the right 
to stop it in the hands of the editor, which your note shows # 


POLICY BOARDS 


I would like to know this: How many policy boards have you? 

Mr. Barretr. We have one policy board in Washington for psycho- 
logical policy. 

Senator Fmrevson. How many people are on it? 

Mr. Barrer. On that staff? Oh, there are approximately 20, in- 
cluding stenographic help. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, how many actual policy makers are there, 
that have a right to stop this script? 

Mr. Barrerr. Well, there are more than that, because in New York, 
in the Voice of America operation, there are certain central editors. 
And then Mr. Kohler has a policy deputy. It wasa policy deputy who 
caught this. And speaking very frankly, one of the subeditors who 
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cleared it before it went up should have caught it. He is a good man, 
and somehow this one slipped by him. 

Senator Frreauson. I do not want to go into it tonight, because’ 
a is really for equipment, but I would like to get the set-up of how 
large a policy board it is, how it is possible for these policy readers 
to actually check script. 

Mr. Barrer. All right, sir. I think you will find much of that in- 
cluded in the letter and answers in the material that is being provided 
in response to a question from Senator McCarran, which I believe 
he is distributing to members of the committee. And if it is not in 
there, we will get that for you. 

Senator Fercuson. That is all at the present time. 

Mr. Konter. If the chairman will permit, I would like to add one 
statement to the record of this afternoon. 


PROJECTED OPERATING COSTS 


Just before you were called to the floor, Senator McClellan asked 
a question about projection of future operating costs. 

The correct answer to that figure is that our budget for 1952 calls 
for $25 million in operating costs. Our projection of $35 million is for 
operating costs with the network stations that were approved in the 
first 1951 supplemental. And we would contemplate an additional 
operating cost for the stations that we are now adding: of something 


in the order of $10 million, as the leveling off operating cost when we 
are in fifty-odd languages on the entire network. 

Senator Fereuson. Will we not also have to know where you are 
going to operate from, whether ship or shore? 


Mr. Konter. Well, sir, these are very general projections that Sen- 
ator McClellan had raised: In what terms does the operation level off 
if these stations were all built? 

Senator Feravuson. That is all I have. 


LIOTRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHIEF OF FACILITIES BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Senator Haypen. Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, gentlemen. 

We will place in the record at the conclusion of the hearing today, 
biographical sketches of the men engaged in this activity, beginning 
with Mr. George Herrick, Chief of the Facilities Branch. Other biog- 
raphies also will be provided. 

(The biographical sketch of George Q. Herrick is as follows:) 


George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, International Broadcasting 
Division, United States Department of State. 

Mr. Herrick was born at Newburgh, N. Y., on May 14, 1915. He attended 
Kingston, N. Y. High School, and studied electrical engineering at New York 
University, 1933 to 1935. 

In January of 1935, Mr. Herrick was named assistant chief engineer of radio 
station WINS in New York City and became chief engineer of the station in 
June of 1987. Under the direction of the general manager of WINS, he designed 
and negotiated for 16 new studios and a 50-kilowatt transmitter installation 
valued in excess of $750,000. At the same time, he was chief engineer of Hearst 
Radio Communications of International News Service until the radio opera- 
tion was sold to Press Wireless. 
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During this period he served as technical consultant to the Archdiocese of 
New York on the “Hour of St. Christopher” broadcasts from Graymoore Mona- 
stery under the direction of Father Patrick, and acted as consultant to. Father 
Patrick O’Boyle, now Bishop of Washington, on the sesquicentennial of the 
Father Drumgould Home. He was also retained by the New York City Board 
of Education to teach advanced radio theory in the war training program, and 
served as chief engineering consultant for the Alliel Broadeasting Co., which 
at that time planned to start a fourth national network. In his capacity as 
consultant to various companies and organizations, he dealt with and resolved 
major radio and electronic problems. 

At the request of Voice of America officials, Mr. Herrick was granted a leave 
of absence from Station WINS early in 1942 to assist—at a reduction in salary— 
in organizing the radio engineering staff of the Office of War Information. 
He joined the permanent staff of OWI as an engineer in May of 1942 and served 
in that capacity through 1945. Transferred to the Department of State on 
January 1, 1946, as chief engineer, International Broadcasting Division, he 
became Chief of the Engineering Section in 1948 and Chief of the Facilities 
Branch in 1949 at grade CAF 15 (now GS-15). 

With the OWI, Mr. Herrick designed the radio master control—the largest 
of its kind in the world—and the recording system still used by the International 
Broadcasting Division. This was accomplished under wartime conditions of 
material shortages, requiring a high de-ree of technical knowledge to over- 
come the lack of needed supplies. 

Mr. Herrick has been responsible for the design, construction, installation, 
operation and maintenance of all radio broadcasting facilities of the Department 
of State, both domestic and overseas. In 1946 he took a task force to Germany 
for the reclamation, rehabilitation, and utilization of the German transmitter 
plant at Munich. By the exhibition of amazing engineering ingenuity, he trans- 
formed the huge Nazi base into an operating United States relay installation 
within 45 days—a feat acclaimed as outstanding by the American electronics 
industry. Broadcasting magazine described it as a “striking engineering achieve- 
ment” and said that “technical problems were overcome by engineering in- 
genuity.” He planned and directed the expansion of the Munich plant into 
one of the most powerful relay bases in the world. 

Mr. Herrick designed and directed the construction of the United States relay 
bases at Salonika, Manila, and Honolulu. He also conceived, designed, and 
directed—through the Bureau of Yards and Docks, United States Navy—the 
highly efficient short wave relay base at Tangier. 

When the Soviet Union began intensive jamming of Voice of America broad- 
casts in April of 1949, Mr. Herrick conceived and developed technical opera- 
tions which have proved successful in penetrating the jamming. He designed 
and developed clipper amplifiers, which are recognized today by the British 
Broadcasting Corp. and the American electronics industry as the outstanding 
advance of recent years in improving the efficiency of transmitters. 

Mr. Herrick is author of the “Ring” plan to penetrate Soviet jamming and to 
provide effective world-wide radio coverage and is successfully directing its 
development. 

Mr. Herrick served as consultant to the United States delegation to the Inter- 
national High Frequency Conference at Mexico City in 1949. He has addressed 
many leading technical organizations, such as the National Inventors Council, 
and has published technical articles and treatises in the major technical journals, 
such as Electronics and Electronic Industry. He has addressed numerous other 
groups, including the Electronics Division of the Air Command Staff School on 
“Psychological warfare communications,’ and has made presentations before 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Herrick served in 1944-45 as an engineering consultant to the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and the Capital Recording Co. He later was offered the 
position of chief engineer of the Mutual Broadcasting System. In 1947, he served 
as construction and design engineering consultant to the United Nations on the 
organization and development of the UN radio communications and broadcasting 
program. He later declined an offer to serve as chief of the UN radio operations. 

He has had extensive consultations on major electronic engineering and con- 
struction subjects pertaining to international communications with such leaders 
in the field as RCA, CBS, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Bell Laboratories, 
NBS, United States Signal Corps, Navy, and Air Forces Departments and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The Department has received many indications of the high regard in which 
Mr. Herrick is held in domestic electronics circles, along the lines of the endorse- 
ment of his technical ability and competence given by Dr, J. Wiesner of MIT in 
recent testimony before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. The competency of Mr. Herrick and the engineering staff assembled 
by him was further strongly supported in the recent report by the MIT group 
which has been making a detailed study of IBD’s present and projected facilities, 
The report states: “We have found that many of these measures (to overcome 
jamming) had already been recognized by the engineers of the Facilities Branch 
and are included in their development program. Such measures include higher 
power, highly directive short-wave antennas, improved relay receivers, and, 
finally, the ambitious expansion of sites and facilities envisaged in the “Ring” 
plan, which includes a special highly classified project. This project, in par- 
ticular, is more than a merely conventional improvement; it is an ambitious 
step, boldly conceived, and in our opinion basically sound,” 

Mr. Herrick has successfully negotiated with BBC for increased relay time 
for Voice of America broadcasts over BBC facilities and for establishing closer 
collaboration between VOA and BBC in technical and operating matters in the 
joint effort against the Soviet Union’s international propaganda campaign. 

Mr. Herrick has been responsible, more than any other man, for the acquisi- 
tion and operation by the United States Government of a world radio network. 
As chief of the IBD Facilities Branch, he has personally directed a vast, world- 
wide construction program, embracing plants now in operation and Classified 
projects now under construction, which has cost, as of this date, approximately 
$36,000,000. In addition, he supervises the operation of domestic short-wave 
plants encompassing 38 transmitters which are operated for the Voice of Amer- 
ica under contract by the Associated Broadcasters, Inc., Columbia Broadcasting 
System, The Crosley Corp., General Electric Co., National Broadcasting Co., 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, and World Wide Broadcasting Corp. 

There is nothing in commercial radio engineering or private radio construction 
that is comparable in size, scope, and complexity of problems to the Voice of 
America operation. Larger in size, for example, than RCAC and Press Wireless 
combined, the operation requires a combination of background, range of ex- 
perience, and technical ability of a type not required in private electronic fields. 

On the basis of his proven ability to direct the development and efficient opera- 
tion of the vast Voice of America network, Mr. Herrick has received a number 
of attractive offers from private industry. His past resistance to such offers 
may be attributed to his strong belief in the importance in what he is doing and 
to his desire to see the completion of a project he has conceived and nurtured 
within sight of completion, despite complex political and technical problems on 
a world-wide scale. In Mr. Herrick, the United States Government has an 
engineer whose experience and ability are vital in view of the tense international 
situation, 

For further biographical data, see: Who’s-Who in America, 1950-51, page 
3039; Register of the Department of State, 1950, page 231. 

For outside evaluation of the ability and competence of Mr. Herrick, inquiry 
could be made of the following: 


FE. A. Laport, chief engineer, RCA International 

Thomas Boerner, chief transmitter engineer, RCA 

Dr. Van Dyck, assistant to the executive vice president in charge of RCA 
Laboratories 

Lauren Jones, Government research and development, RCA 

Chester W. Lattimer, vice president in charge of engineering, RCAC 

3ert Moulton, research engineer, RCAC 

Dr. H. H. Beverage, RCA Laboratories 

Dr. H. O. Peterson, RCA Laboratories 

Dr. F. Llewellyn, Bell Laboratories 

Dr. J. Pierce, Bell Laboratories 

Dr. William Doherty, Bell Laboratories 

James Hollis, Collins Radio Co. 

Dr. W. W. Salisbury, Collins Radio Co. 

William Purcell, General Electric Co. 

George Harold Towlson, General Electric Co. 

Dr. Fraenkel, General Electric Co. 

James Shouse, chairman of the board, Crosley Corp. 

Dr. R. B. Rockwell, vice president in charge of engineering, Crosley Corp. 
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O. B. Hansen, vice president in charge of engineering, NBC 

Raymond Guy, electronics engineer, NBC 

Chester A. Rackey, manager audio and video engineering, NBC 

George M. Nixon, manager engineering development, NBC 

George McElrath, director of radio network technical operations, NBC 

Thomas Phelan, manager of New York radio technical operations, NBC 

J. R. Poppele, member of the board of directors and vice president in charge of 
engineering, WOR (Mutual Broadcasting) 

Frank Marx, vice president in charge of engineering, ABC 

J. L. Middlebrooks, chief facilities engineer, ABC 

William Trevarthan, director of technical operations, ABC 

A. V. Chamberlain, chief engineer, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Howard A. Chinn, chief, audio and video, CBS 

Henry Grossman, director of plant and construction, CBS 

R. G. Thompson, manager, technical opérations, CBS 

Carl Schulz, Mackay Radio Co. 

Spangenberg, Mackay Radio Co. 

Frank Christie, manager of operations, Press Wireless 

Hilferty, Press Wireless chief engineer 

D. K. Bailey, Bureau of Standards, CRPL 

Dr. L. V. Berkener, Carnegie Institute 

Dr. E. M. Purcell, Haryard University 

Dr. J. B. Wiesner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Dean John Burchard, MIT 

Dr. Albert G. Hill, MIT 

Mark A. Sunstrom, executive vice president, I. T. & T. 

Dr. Merrill Anthony Tuve, director, Carnegie Institute 

A. D. Ring, Ring Co. 

Steven Kirchner, A. D. Ring Co. 

James O. Weldon and 

Lester Carr of Weldon & Carr 

Paul Godley, Godley, Inc. 

Robert Holz, of Holz, Inc. 

Murray Crosby, consulting engineer 

Jansky, Jansky & Bailey 

Dr. Royal Howard, former engineering director of NAB 

Ben Adler, Adler Engineering Co. 

A. James Ebel, consulting engineer 

Howard 8S. Frazier, consulting engineer 

E. C. Paige, consulting engineer 

Paul Demars, consulting engineer 

Admiral Leslie C. Stevens, JCS, chief, JSPD 

Joseph C. Brown 

John Byrnes, Research and Development Board 

Maj. Gen. H. M. McClellan, United States Air Force 

George Rappaport, Aircraft Radiation Laboratories 

M. M. Hickenlooper, Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy 

Dr. F. E. Terman, Stanford University 

Fred W. Fischer, supervisor of communications section sales department, indus- 
try electronics division, Westinghouse 

Dr. O. G. Villard, Stanford University 

Dr. R. W. Larsen, research laboratories, GE Laboratories 

Dr. C. J. Suits, GE Laboratories 

Dr. Buckley, Bell Laboratories 

John J. Jungerman, chief signal officer, United States Army 

Hans Inslerman, United States Signal Corps 

Maj. A. C. Conway, Office of the Chief, Signal Corps. 

Lt. G. E. Branch, United States Air Force. 

Brigadier General Lanahan, Signal Corps laboratories, Fort Monmouth. 

Rear Admiral Angus, Princeton University. 

Ray Ellis, Raytheon Co. 

George Sterling, Commissioner, FCC. 

Curtis Plummer, FCC. ; 

H. J. Oman, RCA transmitter advance development group. 

F. C. McClean, chief engineer, BBC. 

J. L. F. Ouimet, chief engineer, Canadian Broadcasting Co. 


81646—51———29 
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W. R. G. Baker, vice president, engineer of electronics, GH. 

Fred Trevor, RCA laboratory. 
Members of the United States Radio Advisory Commission : 

Justin Miller, Chairman, United States Advisory Commission on Information, 
and president, National Association of Broadcasters. 

Wesley I. Dumm, president, Associated Broadcasters, Inc. 

Donley F. Feddersen, president, University Association for Professional Radio 
Education, Northwestern University. 

Jack W. Harris, general manager, radio station KPRC, Houston. 

Henry P. Johnston, general manager, radio station WSGN, Birmingham. 

Edward Noble, chairman of the board, American Broadcasting Co. 

William 8S. Paley, chairman of the board, Columbia Broadcasting System, 

John F. Patt, president, radio station WGAR, Cleveland. 

Mefford R. Runyon, executive vice president, American Cancer Society. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, Radio Corp. of America, 

G. Richard Shafto, general manager, radio station WIS, Columbia, 8. C. 

Theodore C. Streibert, chairman of the board, Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Hugh B. Terry, vice president and general manager, radio station KLZ, Denver. 


Sale following additional information was supplied for the 
record : | 
The facilities Branch of the Department of State’s International 
Broadcasting Division, under the direction of George Q. Herrick, 
chief, Facilities Branch, developed the ring plan to overcome existing 
communication difficulties and thus provide the United States with 
active radio coverage of the sensitive areas of the world. The Fa- 
cilities Branch personnel responsible for the detailed development is: 


Linpow, Irving: 

Present position: Radio engineer. 

Education: B. E. E., Ohio State University. 

Significant experience: Sixteen years with private radio and TV industry 
(RCA, Philco, Emprie Devices) including 4 years self-employed, on development 
and servicing. 


Ross, Julius: 

Present position: Chief General Engineering Section. 

Education : Cornell University and Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. B. E. B. 
degree. 

Significant experience: Nine years with private industry in development, test- 
ing, and production. Radio engineer and electrician with Bartlett Arctic Expe- 
dition in 1935. With FCC on monitoring and radio intelligence for 6 years, 
With OWI, 1944-1945 and with State Department, 1947 to date on design, lay-out, 
installation, and maintenance. 


Fare, Victor M.: 

Present position: Project engineer. 

Education: Engineering degrees from Technical School of Ilmenau, Germany, 
and Polytechnic Institute of Grenoble University, France; postgraduate work in 
radio engineering, Paris, France. 

Significant experience: 1930-1937, radio engineer at the Societe Francaise 
Radio Electrique, Paris, on design, development, and installation supervision of 
long-distance communications systems. Examination of German, British, Amer- 
ican patents, also French patents. Supervised installation of the 180-line BHiffel 
Tower television transmitter built by SFR. 1939-1947, radio engineer with RCA 
on test equipment design and high-power transmitters. Technical surveys and 
installations in France, Denmark, Belgium, Dominican Republic, and Puerto 
Rico. 


McKesson, Lewis J.: 

Present position: Radio engineer, responsible for propagation and engineering 
studies relative to planning and design of antenna systems for new plants. 

Education: E. E. degree from University of Minnesota. 

Significant experience : Twenty-one years of employment with RCA and Collins 
Radio Co., in designing, devzlopment, maintenance, and supervision; and five 
years in U. S. Navy; Engineer in charge of design and construction RCAC relay 
station, Tangier, North Africa. 
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Porter, William J.: 

Present position: 1950 to date, Special (Political) Assistant to Chief of Facili- 
ties Branch. 

Education: Graduate of Thibodeau Business College, and 2 years Boston Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

Experience: Foreign Service Officer who has made numerous assignments in 
the Near and Middle East from 1936. 


BYRNE, James F.: 
Present position: Administrative Assistant, Facilities Branch, IBD. 
Education: 1948—-Army—ASTP Basic Engineering—Certificate BE-1. 1845- 
1850 Fordham University, B. S. degree. 
Experience: 1943-45 U. 8S. Army; Department of State, 1945 to date. 


HARMON, William R.: 

Present position: Chief, Relay fases Section, Facilities Branch, IBD (Detailed 
to Engineering Section as Project Engineer). 

Education: Graduate Dodge Radio Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Significant experience: Six years with private industry in production of radio 
equipment, and supervisor of technical equipment for stations in South Carolina 
and Virginia. Transmitter supervisor and Chief Engineer of Algiers Relay Base 
for OWI from 1943 to 1946. This was the first high power relay broadcasting 
plant erected and operated by the U. 8S. Government. With Department of State 
from 1946 to date with large responsibility for erection and operation of facilities 
at Manila, Tangier, Salonika, and Honolulu. 


CHAPMAN, George H.: 

Present position : Chief Engineer—Manila Relay Base. 

Education: Two years college. 

Significant experience: Twelve years with private industry in design, develop- 
ment, and construction of AM and FM radio facilities. Installation Engineer for 
OWI of the Honolulu station and Chief Engineer for OWI at Saipan. Consult- 
ing Engineer for several stations on transmitters and antenna systems. 


MANHART, J. Kenneth: 

Present position: Acoustical Engineer. 

Education: U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, B. S. in Physics. Additional study at 
Bell Telephone Lab School and Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Significant experience: Four years with private industry in design, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of acoustical and radio devices. Contributed to Knudesen 
and Harris’ “Acoustical Designing in Architecture.” Self-employed to develop 
patented structural system. U. 8S. Army Radar Officer for 4 years. Member 
of U. 8S. 8. T. A. F. scientific investigation team evaluating operational efficiency 
of German anti-aircraft artillery. 


Jacons, George: 

Present position: Radio Engineer, Propagation Specialist, Central Frequency 
Staff, IBD. 

Education : 1949 Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., B. B. E. degree and graduate 
study at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Significant experience: Three years as broadcast engineer with stations in 
Kingston, N. Y., Patterson, N. J., and New York, N. Y. With U. 8S. Air Force for 
three years as Communications Officer, Aerial Navigator, and researcher in 
propagation problems relating to aerial navigation and high altitude bombing 
devices. Author of numerous articles on propagation problems. Instructor in 
Radio Engineering at the Cambridge School of Radio in New York City. 


MINER, Walter A., Jr.: 

Present position: Radio Engineer. 

Education: 1934-1988 De Witt Clinton High School; College of City of New 
York, B. BE. E. Degree; 1946-1950 Graduate study in Electrical Engineering at 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Significant Experience: Project Engineer on design and development in tele- 
phone and telegraphic field with Telephone and Radio Corporation for 6 years 
prior to service in the Navy. Senior Engineer with the same corporation after 
the war working on intricate electronics projects. Communications Officer and 
Commander of destroyer escort in the Navy from 1944 to 1946. 


Seymour, Jean W.: 
Present position ;: Proect Engineer. 
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Education: Salina High School; Studying evenings at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., for degree in applied physics. 

Significant experience: Three years as Assistant Chief Engineer in installing 
and operating standard broadcast station in Kansas; 3 years as European project 
engineer for Press Wireless, Inc., installing facilities in Paris, Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nuremberg, and Rome. Assistant Monitoring Officer with Radio Intelligence 
Division of FCC; Chief Transmitter Engineer at the Department’s Munich Relay 
Base for 2 years. Licensed radio amateur for 19 years; radio telephone license 
for 14 years, and radie telegraph license for 10 years. 


AFFELDER, Charles: 

Present position: Radio Engineer, General. 

Education: Completed high school 19384. Study (no degree) at Institute of 
Technology and Keystone Radio Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Significant Experience: Six years with WWSW at Pittsburgh, Pa., includ- 
ing work on design construction and operation of radio, audio, and remote 
equipment associated with AM and FM broadcasting. Three years in Signai 
Corps Engineering Laboratories as project engineer in charge of developing 
complex radio navigating system for ground forces. Three years with Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation on development of electronic equipment for 
carrier telephony and telegraphy for use in broadcast studios. Member of 
Sound Equipment Committee of Radio Manufacturers Association. 


Lecce, Roger C., Jr.: 

Present position: Radio Propagation Specialist, Engineering Section, Facilities 
Branch, IBD, New York. 

NMducation : University of Pennsylvania B, S. E. 

Significant experience. 1942-1944 Program Information Specialist, Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, Washington, D. C., for 2 years. Radio Propa- 
gation Analyst, OWI, Washington, D. C., for 3 years. 1946-1951 served as 
member of U. 8S. Delegation at International High Frequency Broadcasting Con- 
ferences at Atlantic City (1047), Geneva (1948), Mexico City (1948-9), and 
Florence/Rapallo (1950). 


De.onG, Howard G.: 

Present position: Radio Engineer. 

Education : 1929—Graduate High School, Santa Monica, Calif. Study at Radio 
School of Los Angeles, and Advanced Course (no degree) from Capitol Radio 
Engineering Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Significant experience: Installation, operation, and maintenance of technical 
equipment for 12 years with various radio broadcasting companies on the west 
coast. Similar work with OWI for 4 years in New York City. Member of U. 8S. 
delegation to International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, Mexico 
City and Paris, France, 1949, as advisor and observer, respectively, in relation 
to high frequency radio propagation. 


Kaptan, Raymond: 

Present position: Staff Assistant to Chief, Facilities Branch, IBD. 

Education: Study at RCA Institutes, N. Y. C., Capitol Radio School and Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 

Significant experience: Marine Radio Officer for 7 years. Transmitter opera- 
tions and maintenance for 5 years with stations in Binghamton, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Varied assignments in radio work with U. S. Army for 4 years 
in the Mediterranean and Washington and is at present a major in the organized 
reserves with mobilization assignment to Directorate of Communications, U. 8S. 
Air Force. 

ALLEY, James W.: 

Present position: Acting Assistant Chief, Overseas Plant Section. 

Education: Georgia Tech Evening College, Atlanta, Ga., Certificate in Radio 
Engineering. 

Significant experience: Seven years as telephoto technician with the Asso- 
ciated Press in Atlanta, Ga. Four years as Radiophoto Engineer with OWI 
in South Africa. For 3 years with the Department at the Manila Base. 


Cooker, Marden G.: 
Present position: Chief, Central Frequency Unit, IBD, Department of State. 
Education: Graduate of U. S. Navy Radio School in 1918 following 2 years 
in Navy. Engineering, Law, and Commercial studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Significant experience: Twenty-four years with private enterprise that in- 
eluded: 

Six years as radio operator with RCA; 4 years as traffic supervisor of RCA 
Communications, Inc., on the west coast and Hawaii; 3 years as Pacific Division 
Manager of Press Wireless, Inc; 2 years as Assistant Manager of the London 
Office of Press Wireless, and 4 years as Assistant Manager and then Manager of 
the Latin American Division of Press Wireless. In the last capacity he nego- 
tiated concessions with the Chilean and Brazilian Governments for his firm. 

He supervised for SCAP the rehabilitation of the Japanese international com- 
munications circuits and acted as consultant to SCAP on telecommunications 
from 1947 to 1950. 

He has participated at the following international telecommunications con- 
ferences. 

Adviser to U. S. delegation at International High Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference, Florence/Rapallo (1950). 

SCAP Observer at Provisional Frequency Board, Geneva (1948-50). 

Adviser to U. S. Territories Delegation at Region 3 Administrative Radio Con- 
ference, Geneva (1949). 

SCAP Observer at International Telecommunication and Radio Conferences, 
Atlantic City (1947). 

Adviser to U. S. Delegation at Third Inter-American Radio Conference, Rio 
de Janeiro (1945). 


Fox, W. Carlos O.: 

Present position: Chief, Facilities Services Section, Facilities Branch, IBD. 

Education: Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and Johns Hopkins University 
(electrical engineer). ; 

Significant experience: Five years as- Engineer, Supervisor, and Field Rep- 
resentative of Glen L. Martin Co., Western BPlectric Corp. and Bendix Radio 
Corporation. Two years as Reorganization Specialist and Senior Engineer with 
the International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. Two years as Project Engi- 
neer with the Kellex Corp. Three years with the Army Signal Corps. Captain, 
ETO, as Executive Officer of the Electronics Intelligence Section, and Com- 
manding Officer, Mutual Interference Advisory Committee. 


KERRIGAN, Edward J.: 

Present position: Facilities Services Manager, Facilities Braneh, IBD. 

Education: Graduate Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. (Business Ad- 
ministration. ) 

Significant experience: For 8 years he held primary financial, corporate, and 
administrative positions with Press Wireless, Inc. As Vice President of Press 
Wireless, Ine., he directed this company’s international radio telegraph system, 
comprising stations in Latin America, Europe, and the Far East. Among other 
tasks, this included the administering, renewing, and negotiating agreements 
with approximately 15 foreign countries. With the Department since 1946. 
He has played a major role in negotiating and administering binational agree- 
ments for VOA relay stations in Munich, London, Tangier, Salonika, and others 
(names still classified). 


Brapy, William Andrew: 

Present position: IBD Facilities liaison officer to British Broadcasting 
Corporation, London, England. 

Education: RCA Institutés graduate. 

Significant experience: Ten years as broadcast-station technician with special 
attention to directional antennae. One year (prewar) as sound-film technician 
with U. S. Army. Chief Radio Picture Engineer with PWD, SHAEF, for 3 
years. Engineering supervisor of VOA studio operations for 2 years. Chief 
Engineer in charge of VOA relay base construction at Salonika. Has partici- 
pated in surveys of sites for the ring plan at Berlin, Munich, and Tangier, and 
a number of other locations whose names are still classified. 


HoLianp, Jesse W.: 

Present position : General engineer, Department of State, IBD, New York, N. Y. 
ene Mechanical Institute, New York, N. Y.; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 

is 

Significant experience: About 20 years’ experience with private enterprise, 
preceded by 2 years as Radio Telegrapher in the U. 8S. Navy during World War 
I. Associated for periods of various length and in projects of growing complexity 
with Bodnar Radio Laboratory, Federal Radio and Telegraph Company, Tele- 
mark, Inc., etc. Six years with the Federal Communications Commission as 
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inspector of licensed transmitting facilities, and as member of the wartime 
Radio Intelligence Division. Two years as Radio Engineer with the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


Passe, Charles Humphrey : 

Present position : Operations manager, Facilities Branch, IBD. 

Education ; High school. 

Significant experience: Twenty years with private enterprise in technical and 
supervisory positions of increasing responsibility. Associated with the Chicago 
Daily News, the National Broadcasting Corporation, Westinghouse Blectric 
(Electronics Division), Press Wireless Inc. and the Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Co. Chief Engineer for 2 years in charge of the West Coast and Pacific Areas 
for OWI. 


WALKER, William T. : 

Present position: Power engineer. 

Education: High school, 4 years. Studied at Hemphill Diesel Engineering 
School and New York University. 

Significant experience: Eleven years with private enterprise on supervision, 
maintenance, and testing of a wide variety of mechanical equipment. Trans- 
mitter operator at Honolulu and power-plant supervisor from 1944 to 1946 for 
OwWI!I. 


Specialized guidance and assistance in the development of the 
various phases of the ring plan were sought from many leading au- 
thorities engaged in commercial and scientific enterprises, among 
whom were the following: 


KersSHNER, Stephen Wallace: b. Galveston, Tex., February 6, 1918. .Univ. of 
Texas, B. S.in E. E. Present position: Associate engineer of the A. D. Ring Co., 
Washington, D. C. Formerly associated with the Texas Pipe Line Co., U. S. 
Army Signal Corps, Reserve Major, research in electronics and field service in 
ETO from 1941-46. 

WaLpscuMirTtT, Joseph Anthony: b. Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 3, 1917. Partner 
E. C. Page Consulting Radio Engineers; licensed first-class radiotelephone op- 
erator; 1940-47. .Bamberger Broadcasting Services, Inc., development en- 
gineers for VHF radio; conducted comparative studies of horizontal v. vertical 
polarized radio wave propagation in the band 30-50 me. for the Radio Tech- 
nical Planning Board; served as staff member attached to Navigational Aids 
Division, Radiation Laboratory, for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in connection with a contract for the office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment; member Institute of Radio Engineers, Sigma Xi (honorary scientific 
fraternity). 

CoHEN, Jules: b. Chicago, Ill., April 21, 1917; Senior Engineer with Weldon and 
Carr, responsible for design, installations, and adjustment of antenna systems 
for medium-frequency and high-frequency ranges. General radio-consulting prac- 
tice providing expert engineering service in connection with FCC Commission. 
Among projects worked on at Weldon and Carr, is consulting services to American 
Forces Network, European Command; January 1945-November 1945: In charge 
of radar beacon program for U. S. Pacific Fleet; June 1942—November 1945: 
Communications Office of U. S. Navy Project Engineer, Bureau of Ships, in 
charge of design and production of Radar Beacon Equipment. 

Carr, Lester H.: b. Elk River, Minn., June 16, 1910; partner Weldon & Carr, 
Consulting Radio Engineers; Vice President Continental Electronics Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of specialized electronics equipment centering around transmitter 
design and manufacturing together with associated broadcast equipment ; 1940 
Columbia Broadcasting System, engineer in charge of WBBM-CBS Chicago 
Transmitter Division; completed the design and construction of 50 KW high- 
level Class AB modulated broadcast transmitter, one of the first of its kind at the 
50 KW level: designed and directed installation of a new 50 KW transmitter 
plant at WBBM necessitated by the expansion of the Glenview Naval Air Base 
just prior to the war; 1942 on leave of absence from CBS joined Engineering De- 
partment of the Bureau of Ships serving as engineer in charge of radar beacon 
design, engineer in charge of Loran transmitting and timer equipment design, 
and antenna consultant to the antenna design and system engineering section. 

Towson, Harold G.: b. Gouverneur, N. Y., June 17, 1908; General Electric Co., 
Design Engineer, Broadcast Transmitter Section, Electronics Department, since 
1935. 
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PETERSON, Harold Olaf: b. Spiker, Nebr., November 3, 1899. Univ. of Nebraska, 
B. 8S. E. E.; present position: with R. C. A. since 1922. Inventor loop direction 
finder compensation, directive antennas; receiver circuits ; coinventor of diversity 
receiving system. Author: Papers in IRE Proceedings and R. C. A. Review. 
Institute Radio Engineers. 

DoortrTLe, Howard D.: b. Willimantic, Conn., Feb. 18, 1910. Univ. of Chicago, 
Ph. D. in Physies (19386). At present employed as physicist at the Machlett 
Laboratories, Inc., in charge of research and development on power tubes. Assist- 
ant professor in Physics at Trinity College (1941). Staff member of the Radiation 
Laboratories at MIT (1941-1946). Active in nuclear physics, radio pulse modu- 
lators, electronics tubes and magnetic effects in iron. Member of Physical Society 
and Institute of Radio Engineers. 

WELDON, James O.: b. Canton, O., March 15, 1905. Univ. of Nebraska. Pres- 
ident, Continental Electronics Co. Full partner, Weldon and Carr. Engaged 
in Radio Engineering work from 1927. Consulting engineer and manufacturer of 
transmitting equipment from 1933. From 1942 to 1945, he was chief engineer, 
Bureau of Communications Facilities, OWI. Entered into partnership with Carr 
in 1945 as consulting radio engineers doing a general practice before the FCC 
for broadcast station operators and applicants for licenses. 

BorerRNER, Thomas J.: b. Wisconsin, Dec. 28, 1902. Univ. of Wisconsin, B.S. in 
BE. E., 1928. From 1928 to date with RCA. Author of “150 KW Transmitter” in 
Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers (1949). 

Apter, Ben: President, Adler Engineering Co., specializing in design, construc- 
tion, and supervision of television and broadcast station, mobile broadcasting 
units, communications system; 1940-47 American Broadcasting Co. chief facil- 
ities engineer with major part in planning and developing ABC’s postwar facil- 
ities for AM, FM, television, and recording in New York, Chicage, and on the 
west coast; investigated feasibility of a 5,000-kw broadcatsing station involving 
facilities, coverage, operation, and maintenance; 1928-40 Radio Corporation of 
America, assisted in development of international broadcast reception using 
diversity systems at Riverhead, L. I.; for 9 years did RCA field engineering 
which involved site surveys, transmitter, studio, and antenna design and con- 
struction for stations throughout the country. 


Specialized guidance and assistance in the development of the vari- 
ous phases of the ring plan were sought from many leading authorities 
engaged in commercial and scientific enterprises, among whom were 
the following: 


Primarily general technical planning: 


Rina, Andrew D.: b. Franklin, Tenn., Sept. 2, 1899. B.S. in B. E., U. of Tenn., 
1925. Present position consulting engineer, A. D. Ring Co., Washington, D. C., 
with which company associated since 1941. Assistant chief engineer, FCC, 
1934-41; radio.engineer with General Electric Co., for transmitter design, from 
1922-29. Principal engineer, Fed. Radio Comm., 1929. 

LATIMER, Chester Willson: b. Vernon, B. C., Canada, Dec. 2, 1898. B. A. S. C. 
1914, University of Toronto. Present position vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, RCA Communications, 66 Broad Street, N. Y. C. With Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Co., Canada, 1916-19; RCA Communications 1919 to present. 

Laport, Edmund A.: b. Nashua, N. H., July 2, 1902. Grad. High School and 
Morrill School Mechanic Arts, Concord, N. H. Present position chief engineer, 
RCA International, Camden, N. J. With RCA Victor, Canada, supervised 
design and development of radio products, including ground and airborne radio, 
broadcast equipment, general communications equipment for the United Nations, 
and special apparatus for Canadian armed forces. Ten radio transmitters of a 
type designed by Mr. Laport carried American air force ground communications 
in the Chinese-Burma-India theatre after 1941, when they were first used by the 
Flying Tigers. ‘Transmitter equipment installed for RCA in the foreign field 
includes two of Italy’s foremost standard broadcast stations—one in Rome and 
the other in Milan. Built three mobile railway transmitter stations for the 
Chinese Government at Peking and Tientsin. In the Western Hemisphere 
Canine” 50 KW broadcast transmitters for WJZ, WSN, WBZ, WOAI, and CBK, 
Sanada. 

PAGE, Esterly Chase: b. Chicago, Ill, July 16, 1902. Grad. Evanston grade 
and high schools, Chi. Telegraph Institute, private instruction in mathematics, 
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Dearborn Obs., Northwestern U. Since 1932 active partner in E. C. Page Con- 
sulting Radio Engineers, handling surveys and design problems for National 
Broadcasting Co. and private stations, except for period of service as Captain, 
U. 8. Signal Corps, and period 1945-47, when he relinquished active service with 
Page Consultants to serve as v. p. in charge of Engineering, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Appeared at FCC expert witness on U. S. local station coverage in 
Clear Channel Hearings, 1945-47. Early radio operations and engineering posi- 
tions included service with American Marconi Co. and RCA (1920-21) ; Schweit- 
zer and Conrad, Chicago (1922); Westinghouse and Station KFAF, Denver 
(1923) ; Central Electric Co., Chicago (1923-24) ; ARRL and Zenith Corp. South 
Seas Expedition (1924); Stations WTAS and WBBM (1924-25). 

Loren, F. Jones: b. July 4, 1905; Radio Corporation of America representative 
for Government research and development projects; 1937-88 RCA technical 
representative, Moscow; 1931-37 in charge of RCA broadcast, facsimile, and 
television projects; 1930-31 RCA Mfg. Co. technical representative for Italy 
and USSR; 1926-30 General Electric Co. broadcast development engineer. 

Crossy, Murray G.: b. Elroy, Wis., 1908. Univ. Wisconsin, B. S. in engineer- 
ing (1927), Doctor of Engineering (1943). At present is President and Research 
Director of Crosby Laboratories. Research engineer and consultant at various 
times for RCA, Paul Godley Co., and Signal Corps. Opened own firm in 1948 
researching in field of modulation systems, single side-band receiving systems 
and other problems relating to long range radio communications. Author of 
12 articles in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers, the RCA 
Review, and Electronics Magazine. 

PURCELL, Willard Jay: b. Cobleskill, N. Y., March 18, 1900. Present position 
Broadcast Technical Operations Engineer, advertising and publicity department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, with which company associated since 1920. 
Chief radio electrician, USN, 1917-20. 

LLEWELLYN, Frederick B.: b. New Orleans, La., Sept. 16, 1897. 

Present position: Construction engineer since 1945, Bell Laboratories, and 
with Bell Laboratories since 1925. 

Education: Stevens Institute of Technology, M. E., 1922, Ph. D. Columbia 
University. Ph. D. 1928. Served in U. S. Navy, World War I; Insitute Radio 
er Director, 1989-45, recipient of Morris Liebmann prize 1985; mem- 
ber of U. 8. delegation to International Telecommunications Union, 1947; expert 
consultant. to Office Sec. of War, 1944; Cons. Com. on Radio, Stockholm, 1948; 
received Stevens Honor Award, 1949. 


Competent authorities to whom ring plan has been presented bow 
review include the following: 


Batrey, Dana K.: b. Clarendon Hill, Ill., November 22, 1916; U. of Arizona 
B. 8, Conny), 1987 ; Oxford U. Rhodes Scholar B. A. (Physies), 1940, M. A. 
1943; U. S. Army Signal Corps 1941-46; Air Ministry representative at Inter- 
services Ionosphere Bureau in England 1941-43; charge Radio Propagation 
Section, Office of Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., 1943-45, Manila 1945, 
Tokyo 1945-46; project engineer in charge Communications Section, project 
Rand, Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica 1946-48; adviser on U. S. delegation to 
Provisional Frequency Board of the International Telecommunications Union, 
Geneva, Switzerland, representing National Bureau of Standards 1948-50; 
assistant to Chief, Division 14, National Bureau of Standards since 1950. 

BAVELAS, Alex: b. Chicopee, Mass., December 25, 1915; Springfield College 
B. S., 1940; State U. of Iowa M. A., 1944; MIT Ph. D., 1946; res. assoc. 
MIT 1944-46; instructor MIT 1946-48; asst. prof. MIT 1948-49; assoc. prof. 
MIT 1949; consultant Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 1944-48; Towle Mfg. Co. 
1948-50. « 

BeERKNER, Lloyd V.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., February 1, 1905; U. of Minnesota 
B. S. (E. B.), 1927; George Washington U. studied physics 1983-35; engineer 
Airways Division, U. 8S. Department of Commerce 1927-28; engineer Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition 1928-30; research engineer National Bureau of Standards 
1930-33; research physicist Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington 1933-41; head Electronics Materials Branch, U. 8. 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 1941-46 ; executive secretary Research-and Develop- 
ment Board, National Military Establishment 1946-47; chairman Section on 
Exploration of Geophysics of Atmosphere, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 
1947-48 ; special assistant to Secretary of State to direct work related to Military 
Assistance Program 1949; captain U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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Bruner, Jerome S8.: b. New, N. Y., October 1, 1915; Duke U., B. A, 1937; 
Harvard U., Ph. D., 1941; research analyst Princeton Listening Center, summer 
1940; special analyist Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, 1941-42; social 
science analyst, Div. of Prog. Surveys, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 1942-43; res. 
assoc. School of Public and International Affairs Princeton, 1943-44; field rep- 
assoc. School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton, 143-44; field rep- 
resentative Overseas Branch, OWI, 1944-45; lecturer on psycholegy, Harvard 
U., 1945-48; assoc. prof. social psychology, Harvard U. since 1948; member 
editorial board Public Opinion Quarterly. 

BurcHARD, John Ely: b. Marshall, Minn., December 8, 1898; U. of Minnesota, 
1915-18 ; MIT, S. B. 1923, M. S. 1925; Bemis Industries, Inc., Boston and affiliated 
company, Housing Co., 1925-38, vice pres. 1933-38; prof. and director Albert 
Farwell Bemis Foundation, MIT 1988-48; Director of Libraries, MIT 1944-48; 
Dean of Humanities and Social Studies MIT since 1948; exec. officer Committee 
on Passive Protection against Bombing, National Research Council, 1940-43; 
exec. officer Commission on Fortification Design, National Research Council, 
1943-44; chairman Section B, Division A, National Defense Research Committee, 
1940-42, chief Division 2, 1948-44; asst. chief Office of Field Service, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 1944—45, deputy chief 1945; received Presi- 
dential Medal for Merit June 1948. 

DeutscH, Martin: b. Vienna, Austria, January 29, 1917; naturalized, Boston, 
February 3, 1941; MIT, B. S., 1937, Ph. D. (Physics), 1941; instructor MIT, 
1941-44; asst. prof., 1945-49; assoc. prof. since 1949; staff member Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, 194446. 

FRIgeDMAN, Francis L.: b. New York, N. Y., September 5, 1918; Harvard U., 
A. B., 1939, M. A., 1940; MIT Ph. D. (Physics), 1949; grad. asst. U. of Wisconsin, 
1941 ; asst. physicist National Bureau of Standards 1941-42; physicist Plutonium 
Project, U. of Chicago 1942-46; research assoc. MIT 1946-49; Arthur D. Little 
post doctoral fellow 1949-50; asst. prof. MIT 1950; Assoc. and Director Nuclear 
Development Associates, New York. 

Hii, A. G.: b. St. Louis, Mo., January 11, 1910; Washington U., B. S. 1930, 
M. S. 1934; U. of Rochester, Ph. D. (Physics) 1937; instructor MIT 1937-41; 
physicist Research Corp. 1941; staff member MIT Radiation Laboratory 1942-46; 
prof. MIT since 1946; consultant Federal Telecommunication Laboratories since 
1945; Research and Development Board 1947; Brookhaven National Laboratory 
1947 ; Director, Research Laboratory of Electroncis, MIT. 

Ketty, Burnham: b. Evanston, Ill., January 23, 1912; Williams College, A. B. 
1933; Harvard College, LL. B., 1986; MIT MCP, 1941; law clerk, Providence, 
R. I., 1986-38; planning engineer Mass. Commission on Public Safety 1941; asst. 
exec. officer Committee on Fortification Design, National Research Council 
1941-44; various titles from technical aide to special asst. to div. chief, Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee, 1942-44; field service consultant to Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 1944-45; res. asst. MIT 1940-41; assoc. 
1945-46, asst. prof. 1946-50, assoc. prof. since 1950; Albert Farwell Bemis Foun- 
dation, MIT asst. director, 1945-48, director since 1948. 

KLUCKHOHN, Clyde: b. Le Mars, Iowa, January 11, 1905; Princeton 1922; 
U. of Wiseonsin, A. B., 1928, U. of Vienna, 1931-32; Oxford U. (Rhodes Scholar) 
M. A., 1982; Harvard U., Ph. D., 1936; asst. prof. anthropology U. of Mexico 
and res. assoc. archeology, Sch. of American Research 1932-34; instructor in 
anthropology Harvard U. 1935-37, asst. prof. 1987-40, assoc. prof. 1940-46, 
prof, since 1946; Director Russian Research Center, Harvard U. since 1947; 
consultant at Gen. Douglas MacArthur Hdqtrs. 1946-47; staff member school 
for Overseas Administration, Harvard U. 1943-44; deputy chief Joint Morale 
Survey, War Dept. and OWI 1944—45; consultant to U. S. Indian Service since 
1942; director Institute of Ethnic Affairs; editor, Growth. 

MaArQuvIs, Donald G.: b. Two Harbors, Minn., June 22, 1908; Teachers College, 
Bellingham, Wash., 1924-25; Stanford U. A. B, 1928; Yale U. Ph. D (Psychology), 
1932; fellow National Research Council 1932-33 ; teacher Yale U. 1933-35, 1936- 
45; fellow Rockefeller Foundation 1935-36; director Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel, National Research Council, 1934-45; technical aide, Army-Navy Vision 
Committee, Office of Scientific Research and Development, Washington, 1944- 
45; prof. U. of Michigan since 1945. 

Mriiikan, Max F.: b. Chicago, Ill., December 12, 1913; Calif. Inst. of Tech- 
nology 1931-33; Yale U. B. S., 1935; Cambridge U. 1935-36; Yale U. Ph. D. 
(Economics), 1941; instructor Yale U. 1988-41; asst. prof. Yale U. 1941-42; 
business specialist, Office of Price Administration 1942; economist, War Ship 
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ping Administration 1944-46; chief, Economie Intelligence Branch, Division of 
Research for Europe, Department of State, 1946; asst. exec. secy. President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid 1947; consultant House Sel. Committee on Foreign 
Aid 1947; research assoc, Yale U. 1946-49; assoc. prof. MIT 1949; consultant, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 1948-50; Dept. of the Air Force 1949-50; 
lecturer National War College, 1948-50; Dept. of the Air Force 1949-50; lecturer 
National War College, 1948-50 ; consultant Gordon Gray, Exec. Officer of the Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., 1950. 

Morison, Elting E.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., December 14, 1909; Harvard U. A. B. 
1932, A. M. 1937; teacher Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., 1982-33; St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, Mass., 1934-35; asst. dean, Harvard College 1935-37; Staff 
Commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier 1942-43; director, Historical Section, 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations 1944-46; consultant Research Development 
Board, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1946; editor, Letters of Theodore Roosevelt since 
1946; assoc. prof. MTT since 1946. 

Morison, Robert S.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., November 25, 1906; Harvard U. A. B., 
1930 ; Harvard Medical School M. D., 1935; resident physician Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital 1934-35; Austin teaching fellow Harvard Medical School 
1935-36; instructor in physiology Harvard Medical School 1936-38; assoc. in 
anatomy Harvard Medical School 1936-41, asst. prof. of anatomy 1941-44; Asst. 
Director Medical Sciences Rockefeller Foundation 1944—48, assoc, director Med- 
ical Sciences since 1949. 

Morrison, John A.: b. Portsmouth, N. H.; October 8, 1903; U. of Chicago S. B., 
1925, S. M. 1927, Ph. D. (geography) 1938; U. of Breslau 1927-28; instructor in 
geography U. of Chicago 1928-38; lecturer on U. S. S. R., Institute of Interna- 
tional Understanding 1938-40; deputy chief U. S. S. R. Division Research and 
Analysis Branch. Office of Strategic Services, 1941-45, chief Eastern Europe 
Branch Division of Research for Europe, Department of State 1945-47; con- 
sultant Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, 1948; director of studies 
National War College, 1948-49; prof. and head of Department of Geography, 
U. of Maryland since 1949. 

Pierce, John R.; b. Des Moines, Iowa, March 27, 1910; Calif. Inst. of Tech. Ph. 
anes member of technical staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc., since 
1936. 

PurRcELL, Edward M.: b. Taylorville, Ill., August 30, 1912; Purdue U. B. 8S. 
(E. E.), 1933; Tech. Hochschule, Karlsruhe, Germany, 1933-34; Harvard U. 
Ph. D. (Physics) 1938; instructor in physics, Harvard U. 1938—40; staff member 
Radiation Laboratory, MIT 1940-46; assoc. prof. physics, Harvard U. 1946-49, 
prof. of physics since 1949. 

SaLissury, W. W.: b. Carthage, Ill., December 27, 1903; U. of Iowa B. A. 1926; 
U. of Calif. 1938-39; Cornell College Se. D. 1940; res. asst. U. of Iowa 1926-27; 
teaching fellow U. of Calif. 1987-38; Cornell College Sc. D. 1940; res. asst. U. of 
Iowa 1926-27; teaching fellow U. of Calif. 1937-38; sound engineer General 
Dramatone Corp. 1927; Hollywood Film Enterprise 1929; consulting engineer 
1930-35 ; employment analyst U. 8S. Department of Labor 1935-37 ; res. assoc. U. of 
Calif. Radiation Lab. 1937-41; staff member MIT Radiation Lab. 1941-42; divi- 
sion head, Harvard Radio Research Lab, 1942-45; Director of Research, Collins 
Radio Co. since 1945. 

Sperer, Hans: b. Berlin, Germany, February 3, 1905; universities of Berlin 
and Heidelberg; Ph. D. Heidelberg 1928; social science editor, Ullstein Publish- 
ing House 1928-31; lecturer on political science, College for Politics, Berlin, and 
assistant, Department of Economics, U. of Berlin, 1931-33; prof. of sociology, 
Graduate Faculty of New School for Social Research, New York City, 1933-42; 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 1942-44; propaganda policy adviser to 
Chief of Overseas Branch of OWI 1944-45; Assoc. Chief, Acting Chief, Division 
for Occupied Areas, Department of State 1926-47; prof. sociology graduate 
faculty of New School for Social Research, New York City, 1947-48; since 1948, 
chief, Social Science Division, Rand Corp., consultant to Department of State 
and to Research and Development Board, and member of Scientific Advisory 
Board. 

Tuve, Merle A.: b. Canton, S. D., June 27, 1901; U. of Minnesota BS 1922; 
Johns Hopkins U. MA 1923, Ph. D. 1926; staff member and director since 1946, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; chairman Section. T.,. office of, Scientific 
Research and Development 1940-44; director Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins U. 1944—46. 

WIESNER, J. B.: b. Detroit, Mich., May 30, 1915; U. of Michigan B. S. (EE and 
Math.) 1937, M. S. (E. E.) 1940, Ph. D. 1950; assoc. director of broadcasting, 
U. of Michigan 1937-40; chief engineer, Library of Congress, 1940-42; staff MIT 
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Radiation Laboratory 1942-45; staff Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 1945-46; 
faculty MIT since 1946; prof. of communication engineering MIT since 1950; 
Assoc. Director, Research Laboratory of Electronics, MIT. 

Worer, Robert L.: b. New York, N. Y., December 22, 1915; Harvard U. A. B. 
1936, A. M. 1987, Ph. D. (History) 1947; teaching fellow Harvard U. 1937-41; 
research analyst and section chief, Office of Strategic Services and Department 
of State, Office of Intelligence Research 1942-46; assist. and assoc. prof. U. of 
Wisconsin 1947-50; on leave as visiting lecturer at Harvard 1949-50; assoc. 
prof. Harvard U,. since 1950. 

Guy, Raymond F., 370 Tyron Ave., Englewood, N. J.: b. Hartford, Conn., July 
4, 1899; position, manager, radio and allocation engineering, National Broad- 
casting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; education, I. E. E. 1921 Pratt Insti- 
tute; fellow, Institute of Radio Engineers, 1939. 

Hanson, O. B., 184 Compo Road, Westport, Conn.: b. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
England, February 11, 1894; position, vice president and chief engineer of the 
National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; fellow, Institute of 
Radio Engineers, 1941. 

RocK WELL, Roland J., 1549 Teackwood Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio; b. Omaha, 
Nebr., February 5, 1904; position, vice president in charge of engineering, Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., 140 West Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; B.S. (BE. E.) Iowa 
State College; fellow award, 1945 for his “active work in the affairs of the 
institute and in the engineering of high-powered international broadcast trins- 
mitters.” 

Van Dyck, Arthur F.: b. Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y., May 20, 1891; Radio Corp. 
of America, Assistant to the Executive Vice President in charge of RCA labora- 
tories; holds 25 patents; winner (1940) of National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Modern Pioneer Award; author of “The Mysteries of Television” and 
articles for radio press; experience includes radio laboratorian, Natl. Elec. Sig- 
ralling Co.; research department laboratorian, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ; 
instructor in electrical engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology; expert 
radio aide, U. S. Navy; chief factory engineer, Marconi Co.; in charge of radio 
receiver development and design, General Electric Co. 

SLAYBAUGH, Clifford W.: b. Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1914. B.S. in EE, Univer- 
sity of Pa., 1985. Sales Manager on Broadcast and Television Equipment, RCA 
International Division. RCA design engineer on broadcasting equipment (1935— 
38). Bureau of Ordnance, Navy, in Radar Research and Development, later 
assistant to Electronics Planning Officer (1942-46). 

Sarnorr. David (General): b. Uzlian, Minsk, Russia, February 27, 1891. 
Courses in electrical engineering, Pratt Institute. Seven or more honorary 
degrees from various colleges and universities. Chairman of the Board, Radio 
Corporation of America. Manager, Marconi Station, Sea Gate, N. Y. (1909). 
Positions of growing responsibility with Marconi Co. until absorbed by RCA 
(1919). President of RCA (1930-47). Chairman of RCA from 1947. Fellow 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 

Stevens, Admiral Leslie Clark: b. Kearney, Nebr., February 19, 1895. A. B., 
Nebraska Wesleyan, 1913; grad. U. S. Naval Academy, 1918; M. Sc., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1922. 

Served in Queenstown destroyer forces, World War I; in charge ship’s in- 
stallations Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 1926-30; assembly and 
repair officer Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif., 1930-34; asst. naval attaché 
for air, London, 1934-37; in charge experiments and developments Bureau Aero- 
nautics, 1987-44; staff comdr. Aircraft Forward Area (Pacific), 1944; staff 
comdr. Aircraft (Pacific), 194445; asst. chief, Bureau Aeronautics for research 
development and engineering, Washington, D. C., 1946-47; naval attaché and 
naval attaché for air, Moscow, 1947-49. Advanced through grades to rear 
udmiral, U. S. Navy, 1946. 

SHousE, James D.: b. Newcastle, Ky. July 28, 19083. Miami Univ. 1921-24; 
U. of Cincinnati 1938-39; LL. D., U. of Ky. 1949. Teacher of science Belfast 
Ohio High School 1924-25. Promotion, research and sales dept Liberty Maza- 
zine. Sales Dept. of CBS Chicago 1929-34; with Stack-Goble Advt. Agency, 
General Mgr. Crosley Radio Corp, 1937, President 1946. Vice President and 
member board Avco Mfg. Corp. 1947; Director National Assoc. Broadcasters. 
Member Army Adv. Committee; trustee Cincinnati College of Music; member 
executive committee Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn.; Chairman Board Foreign 
Policy Assn. of Cincinnati; member board Cincinnati Better Business Bureau. 
Member of Cincinnati ARC., Navy League of U. S., Delta Kappa ;Epsilon, New- 
comen Soc, England. 
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INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND Epucation Data Suppiisp 


Senator Haypen. ‘The State Department has supplied various kinds 
of information requested by the committee during the course of hear- 
ings. This information shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information follows :) 


Construction of Facilities 


(See p. 864) 


The figure $10,036,713 represents obligations against the $41,288,000 appro- 
priated for construction of radio broadcasting facilities by the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951; approved September 27, 1951. Since most of the equip- 
ment required for these bases is built to order and since, under Federal account- 
ing procedure, actual payment to the contractor is not made until satisfactory 
delivery is received, “expenditures,” in the sense of cash disbursed from the 
Treasury, lag many months behind the awarding of contracts. The expendi- 
tures against the above obligations on record as of March 31, 1951, were $62,447. 
However, insofar as the International Broadcasting Division is concerned, the 
obligation of funds for all practical purposes represents an expenditute since 
that is the point at which the funds leave their control. 


COPENHAGEN CONVENTION 


(See p. 391) 


The Copenhagen Convention was signed September 15, 1948. The North Atlan- 
tic Treaty was signed April 4, 1949, approximately 7 months later. 


EUROPEAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 
THE COPENHAGEN CONVENTION 


At the World Radio Conferences held in Atlantic City in the summer of 1947, 
the European nations produced an additional protocol to the acts of the Inter- 
national Radio Conference. In this additional protocol directives were given 
for the calling of a European Regional Broadcasting Conference in Copenhagen 
and for the preliminary work to be done in Brussels by a committee of eight 
nations in preparation for the Copenhagen Conference. 

Under the terms of the directives, any extra-European country signatory to 
the Atlantic City Convention or adhering thereto should have the right to be 
represented at the European Regional Broadcasting Conference. Such repre- 
sentation should be by observers who would be permitted to attend all meetings 
and to speak on any question which they considered affected the interests of 
the radio services of their countries. However, such observers would not be 
entitled to vote. ¥ 

In view of the fact that broadcasting frequencies were being extensively used 
in the American-occupied areas of Germany, both for German language broad- 
casts to the indigenous people of those areas and for English-language broadcasts 
to the American troops, it was deemed expedient to send a United States dele- 
gation of observers both to the Brussels preparatory meetings and to the Copen- 
hagen conference itself in order to protect American interests in Germany. 

The conference convened in Copenhagen on June 25, 1948, and continued in 
session until September 15, 1948. The direct interest of the United States stems 
from its occupation responsibilities in Germany. The United States had four 
essential broadcasting services in being prior to the Copenhagen Convention for 
which it needed adequate frequencies. The essential services were (@) Ameri- 
can Forces Network, (b) German Language (Laender) Stations, (c) RIAS 
(Radio in the American sector of Berlin), and (d@) the Voice of America in 
Munich. Sixteen frequencies were used by the four services to conduct its broad- 
casting. Prior to the war all of Germany was assigned 14 frequencies under the 
terms of the Montreux Convention of 1933. 
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The Copenhagen Convention provided two shared frequencies for each zone 
of occupation and, recognizing the need for an American troop service, one 
additional shared frequency to the United States zone for that purpose. Two 
of the three frequencies assigned to the United States zone were above the 
range of the average broadcast receiver, the frequency being 1,554 kilocycles and 
1,602 kilocycles. 

At the conclusion of the convention the United States stated “In view of its 
over-all commitments, the United States Government has instructed its dele- 
gation to inform the Copenhagen Conference that the United States Government 
is not prepared to implement any allocation plan which envisages only one 
program per zone in Germany with minimal frequencies for this purpose and 
only one frequency for United States troop broadcasting. 

The Copenhagen Convention came into force on March 15, 1950. Prior to the 
implementation date of the convention, the United States worked out a con- 
tingency frequency shuring plan which made use of frequencies assigned to other 
countries in Europe but which endeavored to minimize interference to those 
countries and still provide an adequate broadcast coverage. 


EXPLANATION BY MR. PHILIP GROVE OF FIXED FEE ITEM IN CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACT 


(See p. 426) 


In consideration of the fixed fee of $482,500 which is provided under the 
terms of the contract for the completion of the projects Jade and John currently 
estimated to cost approximately $12,040,900, the contractor will contribute to the 
project the experience, ability, and know-how of a going organization which is 
large enough and competent enough to assure the Government of the top man- 
agement necessary to achieve the successful mobilization for and the per- 
formance and completion of a construction project of considerable magnitude 
and complexity. 

It is estimated the period required for the performance of the contract will 
be approximately 18 months. During that time the contractor will be responsible 
for the mobilization of the field organization and the perfection of procedures 
necessary to the guidance of their activities; the establishment of offices, camps 
and associated facilities for the support of the organization; and the procure- 
ment of materials, equipments and supplies. The contractor will manage, di- 
rect, and supervise the construction operations, and finally upon completion 
will demobilize the construction activities to the satisfaction of the Department. 

It is difficult to break down the above generality in order to show specifically 
what part of the fixed fee paid as above represents indirect nonreimbursable 
expense and what part represents profits. While in general actual cost will be 
reimbursable upon presentation of appropriate documentation, the following 
items are not reimbursable and are deemed to have been included as a part of 
the fixed fee: 

The expense, or any part thereof, of the contractor's main office. 

The salaries of the contractor's officers who are not devoted solely to the pros- 
ecution of the work. 

The cost of that part of the salaries of individuals employed on the work 
which is.in excess of the amount allowed by the Department therefore. 

Contributions made by the contractor to pension trusts or otherwise for the 
benefit of his employees, bonuses paid by the contractor to employees in con- 
sideration of work performed in connection with this project. 

The cost of providing storage and thereafter maintaining records for a period 
of 3 years following the completion of the work. 

The cost of advertising except for labor or for bids upon materials to be 
used in the work. 


STATEMENT ON USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR 
RADIO FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 
(See p. 489) 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 843, 81st Cong.), au- 


thorizes the Department of State to use for “International information and edu- 
cational exchange activities,’ $15,212,000 foreign currencies. These came from 
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ECA 5 percent counterpart funds deposited in the Treasury as surplus to ECA’s 
requirements. 

These funds are being used in the current fiscal year for the purchase in the 
European market of supplies, equipment and services for the USIE program 
overseas. In the field of radio, $1,500,000 has been allocated to the preparation 
of sites, construction of structures and installation of equipment at Munich and 
Salonika. An additional $2,500,000 is being used to finance the special receiver 
project. 

The Department has experienced serious difficulties in the utilization of 
counterpart funds: 

1. Use of the currencies is limited to purchase of commodities and services 
available within the country of the currency, since the funds may not be ex- 
changed for other currencies. Inasmuch as only two of the present and pro- 
posed relay bases are in ECA countries, opportunities for utilization of counter- 
part for local construction are very limited. 

2. Whereas, prior to the Korean incident, there were substantial balances of 
5 percent ECA funds available in most of the ECA countries, the supply was 
virtually dried up by early fall, 1950, as a result of the strategic material stock- 
piling program which, under the provisions of the Economic Assistance Act, 
1948, as amended, has priority over other United States Government needs. 
Simultaneous with the expansion of the stockpiling program there was a reduc- 
tion in the level of Marshall plan aid to several important BCA countries which 
resulted in a reduction in the amount of counterpart funds generated. Great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining several currencies, and several 
others were completely unavailable. It was not until March 1951 that the De- 
partment was able to complete its draw-down of the $15,212,000 appropriated 
by Public Law 848. It should be emphasized that the difficulties were due en- 
tirely to the competing needs of various United States activities and not to 
any delay on the part of the foreign governments in depositing the counterpart 
funds to the special accounts or on the part of ECA in declaring funds surplus. 

3. Only a few of the ECA countries have attained the level of competence of 
American industry in producing technical equipment in the electronics field. 
Moreover, the damage to industrial plants and a shortage of raw materials re- 
sulting from the last war makes it virtually impossible to obtain supplies and 
equipment in volume on a reasonable delivery schedule. 

4. High-powered radio transmitters and associated equipment of the type 
required by this program had never been designed prior to the completion 
of the specifications for project Jade. A great deal of research on the part 
of several United States Government agencies and the American radio industry 
has gone into the development of this equipment. Foreign manufacturers could 
not reproduce this equipment nor furnish cost estimates without the benefit 
of this research. The Department feels that it is definitely in the interest of 
the security of the United States that the advanced position of the American 
electronics industry be maintained. Moreover since the specifications and 
designs necessarily contain details of components, tubes, circuitry and tech- 
niques of manufacture applicable to defense equipment, the Department follows 
the practice of the military in limiting distribution of designs and specifications 
for bid purposes to industrial firms which have been adequately cleared for 
security. 


BIDS ON LOW-COST RADIO RECEIVERS 
(See p. 440) 


Specifications for small, low-cost radio receivers to be produced in quantity 
were submitted for exploratory bids to American manufacturers in January 
1950. The following quotations were received : 


RCA International____.________ duauhintintadcia ana “ 
International GE 
Pilot Radio 


Indicated delivery time from American manufacturers was 4 months from 
receipt of contract. Since the budget provided for financing this project only with 
counterpart funds, it was necessary to limit bids to firms willing to accept pay- 
ment in foreign currencies available to the Department under the provisions of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 848, 81st Cong.). Bids 
were requested from 31 foreign and American manufacturers. Bids were re- 
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turned by Phillips Export Co., Emerson Radio Foreign Subsidiary, and Inter- 
national Standard Electric Co. Prices ranged from $22.10 to $27.45. Indicated 
delivery time was 8 months from date of order. 


STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO WILLIAM T. STONE 


(See p. 412) 


An exhaustive investigation of the record upon which the memorandum 
recommending Stone’s dismissal was based revealed that the recommendation 
was not justified by the facts then available. Further investigation confirmed 
this judgment, and after a comprehensive check on Mr. Stone by both the 
Department’s security organization and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
there was nothing developed which in the Department's opinion raised doubt 
as to Stone’s loyalty to the United States. 

With regard to Stone’s alleged defense of George Shaw Wheeler, Stone has 
stated that he did not intervene in Wheeler’s case or intercede for him in any 
way. Stone was told that Wheeler’s case was before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in Washington, and Stone’s opinion was asked as to whether or not Wheeler 
should be permitted to remain in London pending a final decision by the Com- 
mission, Stone then said that since he did not know Wheeler personally, he 
could not vouch for his loyalty. Stone checked with his superiors in the Foreign 
Economic Administration in Washington and reported that there was no reason 
why Wheeler should not be allowed to remain in London until a decision was 
made. 

Stone’s connection with Amerasia developed out of his work with the Foreign 
Policy Association. He served as a member of the editorial board—not as 
editor—from March 1937 to November 1941. He contributed three articles and 
some short notes and book reviews to the magazine. His writings differed 
sharply with the Communist Party line on a number of occasions. A quote from 
Stone’s statement is pertinent: 

“* * * The development of a split in the board is recognized in the series 
of articles on Amerasia by Frederick Woltman (see Washington Daily News, 
May 8&8, 1950, p. 3). Starting in 1940, resignations, including my own in 1941, 
continued into the following years, until, by 1945, the original group of editors 
was gone, except for Philip Jaffe, who continued as the personal proprietor of 
what had become a very different Amerasia.” 

Stone has testified that he does not recall having seen Jaffe or having had any 
contact with him since 1941. ‘This question of Mr. Stone’s connection with the 
magazine was raised almost 4 years ago in Congress. It was answered at the 
time, and the record can be found in the Congressional Record (80th Cong., 1st 
sess., House, p. 4012 of the Appendix. ) 


Senator Haynen. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
(Whereupon, at 6:10 p. m., Tuesday, April 17, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 18, 1951.) 





